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Proceedings of the Semt-annual Meeting 


APRIL 18, 


AT THE CLUB OF ODD VOLUMES, BOSTON 


HE semi-annual meeting of the American Antiquarian 

Society was held at the Club of Odd Volumes, 77 
Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Massachusetts, April 18, 
1951, at 10.45 o’clock. Samuel Eliot Morison, President of 
the Society, presided at the meeting. The following members 
were present: 

John McKinstry Merriam, George Parker Winship, 
Clarence Saunders Brigham, Samuel Eliot Morison, Daniel 
Waldo Lincoln, Mark Antony DeWolfe Howe, Russell 
Sturgis Paine, James Melville Hunnewell, Stephen Willard 
Phillips, Stewart Mitchell, Edward Larocque Tinker, Claude 
Moore Fuess, Foster Stearns, Clifford Kenyon Shipton, 
Theron Johnson Damon, Keyes DeWitt Metcalf, Albert 
White Rice, Hamilton Vaughan Bail, William Greene 
Roelker, Henry Rouse Viets, Walter Muir Whitehill, 
Samuel Foster Damon, William Alexander Jackson, Roger 
Wolcott, Ernest Caulfield, George Russell Stobbs, Arthur 
Adams, Richard LeBaron Bowen, Bertram Kimball Little, 
Carleton Rubira Richmond, Philip Howard Cook, Theodore 
Bolton, I. Bernard Cohen, Harris Dunscombe Colt, Jr., 
Elmer Tindall Hutchinson. 

The Secretary read the call for the meeting, and it was 
voted to dispense with the reading of the records of the 
Annual Meeting of October, 1950. 
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The Director read the report of the Council. It was 
voted to accept the report and refer it to the Committee on 
Publications. 

The election of new members being in order, the President 
announced the following recommendations by the Council 
for membership in the Society: 

Lyman Henry Butterfield, Princeton, N. J. 

Arthur Harrison Cole, Cambridge, Mass. 

George Talbot Goodspeed, Boston, Mass. 

William Hutchinson Putnam, Hartford, Conn. 

Raymond Phineas Stearns, Urbana, III. 


The President appointed Messrs. Jackson, Bail, and Colt 
a committee of three to distribute and collect ballots. The 
committee reported that a majority of the ballots cast were 
in favor of the nominees and they were declared elected. 

Papers were read by I. Bernard Cohen, of Cambridge, on 
“Ethan Allen Hitchcock of Vermont, Soldier, Humanitarian, 
and Scholar,” and by Theodore Bolton, of New York, on 
“The Book Illustrations of F. O. C. Darley.” 

Mr. John M. Merriam then read the following com- 
munication: 
The first era of our constitutional government was under the charter of 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony brought here by John Winthrop in the 


Arbella in 1630, and annulied by writ of quo warranto in London in 


1684. In the record of this period of prime importance in our early 


history there are two out tanding pers nalities. 

‘he first is Thomas Danforth, one of the six orphaned children of 
Nicholas Danforth from Framlingham, Suffolk, England, brought to 
Newe Towne in 1634. Josiah Quincy, President of Harvard, refers to 
him as “‘the earliest, most steadfast and faithful of all its friends” serving 

years as Treasurer. Thomas Hutchinson, a royal governor, and 

» historian of the Bay Colony, says of him, he had “‘a great share in 
managing the public affairs in the most difficult times.”” And John G. 
Palfrey in his History of New England refers to “the task of steering 


the straining vessel in those stormy times” and adds “mo 


‘ 
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than any 
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other man then living in Massachusetts Thomas Danforth was compe- 
tent to the stern occasion.” 

And we find in Palfrey the text of a statement signed “Phileroy 
Philopatris” of which Danforth is quoted as the author: 


Our civil government is as the cabinet to keep and preserve the precious 
jewel of religion, which is our life; therefore we cannot consent to part 
with it, whatever we may suffer; it is better to suffer than to sin and 
suffer too. But we hope that God will incline the heart of our gracious 
King to have pity and compassion upon us... if not, to give us courage, 
faith, and patience to suffer what God in his holy will shall bring upon 
us. Some wise men and faithful subjects in this land... say that this 
charter is the principal bond and ligament whereby this people are 
obliged to him [the King] and his successors, as subjects; and if the 
patient be once dissolved by his Majesty, against this people’s will, and 
without their fault, what other bond remain to oblige them to him as 
subjects? 


This last sentence expressing the conviction of earnest men in 1682 is 


pregnant it seems to me with the Declaration of Independence which 


came in 1776. 

The other personality to whom I refer is Edward Randolph, described 

by Justin Winsor as “‘the evil genius of New England who appeared on 
the scene prepared for mischief.” Here is his record compiled from 
Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biography: 
The British government sent him to the New England colonies in 1675 
to ascertain their condition. He arrived in June, 1676... and at once 
began to menace the trade and the charter of Massachusetts, demanding 
of Gov. Leverett that the letter he bore from the king should “‘be read 
with all convenient speed to the magistrates.” ... Randolph returned to 
England after six weeks’ stay in the colonies, and by exaggerating their 
population fourfold, and their wealth to a still greater extent, induced 
the English government to retain him in its employment. In the course 
of nine years he made eight voyages to this country, each time taking 
back false reports of its condition and presenting stronger reasons for 
the taxation and opporession of the colonies. He was enrolled as collector 
of customs in December, 1679, and twice within the next three years 
visited England to assist in directing measures against Massachusetts. 
A writ of quo warranto was issued in July, 1683, Massachusetts was 
arraigned before an English tribunal, and in October Randolph arrived 
in Boston with the writ. In June, 1684, the charter was adjudged to be 
conditionally forfeited. 

He is particularly bitter in his report of the position of Danforth. He 
sends back a paper entitled “Articles of High Misdemeanor exhibited 


against a Faction in the General Court sitting in Boston 15th February 
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1682, namely against Thomas Danforth, Daniel Gookin” and other 


magistrates and deputies. 


He writes “I will readily pass the seas to attend at Whitehall, es- 
pecially if Danforth, Gookin and Nowell, Magistrates, and Cooke, 
Hutchinson and Fisher, Members of the General Court, and great 


opposers of the honest Governor and Magistrates, be sent for to appear 
f 


1 
before his Majesty,” and he writes that by “extraordinary feats and 
cozenage” Danforth has got “great estate in land”? which might be for- 
feited by sufficient fine. This refers to the 17000 acre grant, “Danforth 
Farms,” later included in the area of Framingham. 

Here is an extract from another letter. “His Majesty’s quo warranto 
against this charter, sending for Thomas Danforth, Samuel Nowell and 
others to appear and answer the articles of high misdemeanor, I have 
now exhibited against them... will make the whole faction tremble.” 

Palfrey says, referring to Randolph, “His impatience became every 
day more uncontrollable.”” He writes ““Now his Majesty’s letters are no 
more regarded than Gazettes. ... It’s not in the power of the Governor 
and those few honest gentlemen in the government to give his Majesty 
satisfaction, being overvoted and run down by Mr. Danforth and his 
party.” 

With this introduction let me now read the letter from Danforth to 
Randolph as quoted in a footnote in Palfrey’s New England, and there 
referred to as “characteristic.” It is dated 2-2 SZ ( April 2, 1083, new 
style). 

Sir:—You are now committing yourself to God’s protection upon the 
mighty seas. I shall only commend and leave with you this one word of 
counsel. If God doth give you like visit as he did to Laban (Gen. XXXI. 
24), be not worse than he appears to be (verse 29). God hath made you 
an eye and ear witness of the sincere desire of this poor people, with 
whom you have sojourned some years, to serve God and honor the 
King. Resolve not, therefore, to be an enemy to them who have done 
you no wrong (lest the Lord say of you as is expressed Exod. IX. 16), 
I beg of you to read the nine first verses of the ninth of Acts, and muse 
seriously thereon in the night season, when you feel God’s Holy Spirit 
communing with your soul. Excuse me, I beg your pardon. 


I have found the original of this letter in our Archives. In this original 
there is this introduction omitted by Palfrey: 

Our honored Governor not coming to court on Saturday last, I had not 
opportunity to mention to him that matter you spake to me off; but 
being well assured of his Readiness, I do therefore give vou this account. 
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Palfrey intimates that this letter may not have been sent. But the 
wrapper is on file with the letter in our Archives. It is addressed “Hon. 
Edw Randolph, Esq.” and bears an endorsement “Prsent.”” There is a 
filing memorandum on the margin “Letter to Ed. Randolph 1683 from 
Mr. Danforth” and there are the pencilled words “Found in Attick.” 
The connection of the omitted paragraph with what follows is a matter 
of conjecture. The Governor referred to is Simon Bradstreet, who was 
willing to consent to the annulment of the charter being satisfied that 
nothing could prevent it. Possibly the connection may be that the 
Governor would join in the message which follows. But whatever con- 
clusions we may draw from these additional sources it surely is “char- 
acteristic’ of the writer Thomas Danforth and of the times. 

I had the pleasure this last summer in my fifth visit to Framlingham 


to present photostatic copies of these originals to the Parish Council 


to be preserved in the Museum of Antiquities in Ipswich, and I now 
have the pleasure of presenting them to our own library with this 
memorandum. 

At the close of the meeting, the Society was invited to 
luncheon by Mr. Richard LeBaron Bowen at the Club of 


Odd Volumes. 
Daniet W. LINCOLN, 


Recording Secretary 


Report of the Council 


HE most important happening in the Society’s affairs 

during the past six months has been the moving of 
books into the new stack. The stack was finally completed 
by mid-winter, and on the first day of February the pro- 
cession of books started for the new locations. The process 
will necessarily be slow, for the regular staff has little time 
to devote to it, and the extra help engaged for the purpose is 
untrained. The books in the lettered alcoves, from A to W, 
a system of classification inherited from the old library 
building on Lincoln Square, was first moved en bloc. These 
books can now be reclassified into a subject arrangement, 
which has long been a desideratum. All books currently 
received will be catalogued by the new classification scheme. 
In the stacks formerly occupied by the books in the old 
alcove classification will be placed the local history of the 
States outside of New England, New York, and New Jersey, 
which will remain in the front part of the Library surrounding 
the rotunda room. 

A considerable portion of the bulky newspaper collection 
has been moved to the new stack, which increases our ca- 
pacity for newspapers by one third. Nothing yet has been 
done in moving books to the basement and third floors. No 
speed in moving can be made because of the great amount 
of time that must be spent in cleaning the books. Every 
book in the building must be vacuum-cleaned before it 
leaves its present location, and this is a time-consuming 
proposition, which is being accomplished by engaging 
student help. But no person can vacuum-clean more than 
thirty newspaper volumes in an hour, and there are twenty 
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thousand bound newspapers and portfolios. It will be 
years before all the books on our twenty miles of shelves 
are finally settled into their new positions. 

Meanwhile the routine of the Society’s work is steadily 
going on. Books are purchased, visitors are received, and 
the correspondence, to the extent of hundreds of letters each 
week, is taken care of by the Director and the Librarian. 
Because of the great development of the Library during the 
past four decades, books are here which cannot be found 
elsewhere, and certain research projects can be pursued 
here better than in other libraries. This results in many 
visits from scholars and in many letters of inquiry. All of 
these we attempt to answer if the researches are serious 
and helpful to scholarship in general. 

The preparation of the two semi-annual numbers of 
Proceedings entails a large amount of time, and in this 
respect Mr. Shipton is fortunately well equipped for the 
task. No small amount of labor goes into the writing of 
obituaries of members. During the past six months ten 
members have died. Harry Andrew Wright, historian of 
Springfield and authority on the Algonquin Indians, elected 
in 1939, died October 20, 1950. Sir Arthur Clapham, elected 
in 1942, died October 26, 1950. Charles Eliot Goodspeed, 
dean of American booksellers and a constant donor to this 
Library, elected in 1921, died October 31, 1950. Randolph 
Greenfield Adams, Director of the Clements Library and a 
historian of distinction, elected in 1924, died January 4, 
1951. Ogden Codman, who for recent years has lived in 
France, a collector of early New England records, elected in 
1937, died on January 8. Luke Vincent Lockwood, his- 
torian of American furniture and a long time friend to this 
Society, elected in 1927, died on January 23. Robert 
Francis Seybolt, professor at the University of Illinois and 
author of many books on colonial education, elected in 1930, 
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died on February 5. George Gregerson Wolkins, of Boston, 
for many years treasurer of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, elected in 1934, died on March 2. William Gwinn 
Mather of Cleveland, industrialist, collector, and sponsor 
of the monumental Mather Bibliography, elected in 1920, 
died on April 5. Forrest Waldo Taylor, of Worcester, a 
generous donor of funds to the Society, elected in 1926, 
died April 16. Obituary notices of these members will 
appear in the printed Proceedings of this meeting. 

The death of Mary R. Reynolds, of Worcester, on March 
15, 1951, brought to a close a lifetime of devotion to this 
Library. As Mary Robinson, a young woman of twenty, 
she entered the service of the Library of this Society in 
September, 1881, at the suggestion of the elder Stephen 
Salisbury. She retired, because of illness, in April, 1941. 
For nearly sixty years she served the Society as cataloguer 
and researcher, helping visitors with their quests, and 
indexing the Society’s printed Proceedings. For many 
years, under Mr. Barton, she was the sole “‘staff’’ of the 
Library. Always unassuming, courteous, and kindly, she 
spread among visiting scholars the reputation of the Society 
for friendly service. She outlived all of those who were 
members of the Society when she joined the staff in 1881. 
She knew all of the historical scholars who flourished in this 
country for a period of over half a century. Her reminis- 
cences, published in the Proceedings in April, 1945, with the 
title of “Recollections of Sixty Years of Service in the 
American Antiquarian Society,” preserved in print a story 
of the Society in its early days that could have been told 
by no other writer. 

The finances of the Society are in excellent shape. In 
spite of the fact that we had to pay for the cost of a portion 
of the expense of building the stack out of our principal, 
the income so far has not suffered, due to the increase in 
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dividends from stock holdings. Also we had to figure last 
year on an increase of salaries for the staff because of the 
new Social Security law and an improvement in wages, 
already too long delayed. Again this year we must arrange 
for another raise in wages due to the increased cost of living. 

Yet we must always remember that the purchase of books 
to complete and round out our special collections is para- 
mount if we wish to continue the prestige and usefulness of 
the Library. If we hadn’t made the decision some forty 
years ago to expand our collections in certain special fields, 
we should have no need of a staff, even so small a staff as 
that which at present administers the Library. For many 
years this Library, like many others, merely accepted what 
came to it, without any thought of expansion or the estab- 
lishing of new collections in various important fields. In 
the year 1909 a new policy was adopted. The newspapers 
and early American printing, in both of which we already 
had a good start, have been increased tenfold. New collec- 
tions, such as almanacs, children’s books, bookplates, early 
American graphic arts, Hawaiiana, the West Indies, and 
early American literature, were begun, and soon became 
the most notable collections in the country. The two collec- 
tions of genealogy and of local history, especially for the 
West and the South, were trebled until they now rank with 
the largest existing. The large collections of general history, 
voyages, travels, and biography were added to as occasion 
offered. Such evidence of progress and aggressiveness 
appealed to many of our members, and as a result the 
Hunnewell collection of Americana, the Frost collection of 
Western narratives, the Cole collection of Bermudiana, the 
Tinker collection of Louisiana books, and the Streeter 
collection of early railroads, not to mention many smaller 
collections, came to the Library by gift, thus greatly ex- 


panding our usefulness. 
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All of this emphasis upon the value of collecting does not 
mean to imply that proper wages for the staff should be 
neglected. In fact, three times within the past year slight 
increases have been granted. Also it is true that most of our 
special collections have been completed within reasonable 
limits, and the chief problem now is to fill in the gaps. The 
primary object at the present time is to make the contents 
of the Library more available to students, and it is only 
through a skilled and veteran staff that this can be accom- 


plished. 

The above brief resume of activities since 1910 is not 
presented with any thought of pride or praise. It is made 
only to show that the purchase and acquisitions of books in 


our special fields constitute the most important phase of the 
Society’s activities. It is the fact frequently demonstrated 
that scholars and researchers come to Worcester, or use the 
Library as a clearing-house of information, because they 
find here notable collections nowhere else so readily avail- 
able. 
Respectfully submitted, 
CLARENCE S. Bricuam, 
For the Council 


Obituaries 


RANDOLPH GREENFIELD ADAMS 


Randolph Adams was born in Philadelphia on November 
7, 1892, a son of John Stokes and Heloise Zelina (Root) 
Adams. After graduation from the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1914, he studied law for one year, and then took 
an assistantship in History, from which, in 1916, he moved 
to the University of Chicago as a Fellow in History. His 
academic career was interrupted by military service in 
France, beginning as a private in the University of Penn- 
sylvania hospital unit and ending as a second lieutenant in 
the Quartermaster Corps. After the War he returned to the 
University of Pennsylvania as a Carnegie Fellow in Inter- 
national Law, and there he took his Ph.D. in 1920. In that 
year he went to Trinity College, now Duke University, as 
assistant professor, and there his doctoral dissertation, 
Political Ideas of the American Revolution, was published. 

When William L. Clements began to look for professional 
help in the development of his great library, George Parker 
Winship introduced Adams to him. As a result, in 1923 
Randy went to Ann Arbor to head the newly established 
research library in American History with the rank of pro- 
fessor in the University of Michigan. There he faced, and 
superbly mastered, the great task of turning the library of 
a private collector into a center for scholarly research. 
Fortunately the donor was still alive and willing to have his 
collecting guided by the librarian. Recognizing the fact that 
in the field of printed material his library could never overtake 
its older sisters, Mr. Clements turned his attention to manu- 
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scripts, and by the purchase of the Gage, Clinton, Germain, 
Hartley, and Nathanael Greene papers, established the 
supremacy of his institution in that part of the historical 
field. 

In retrospect it is evident that Adams would have been 
miscast as a college teacher, a researcher, or a bibliographer. 
He was a collector, and a great one. Of his many writings 
the best are his delightful essays on rare books and collecting. 
In our generation and circle of librarians, no one was more 
joyous and convivial, and this in spite of the constant drag 
of poor health. Few were more fertile of ideas, and no one 
more willing to receive ideas conflicting with his own. 
Actually, he was humble, although that word does not seem 
appropriate to such an exuberant character. 

In 1929 Adams served as visiting professor in American 
History at St. Andrews University, and in 1938 he was 
given an LL.D. by Albion College. In the latter year he 
delivered the Rosenbach Lectures, which were published in 
book form with the title, Three Americanists. He was a 
member of the Grolier Club, the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, president of the Bibliographical Society of America 

1940-41), trustee of the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, 
member of the board to advise the Librarian of Congress, 
and one of the founding editors of the History Book Club. 

Adams was elected to this Society in 1924, and at the 
October meeting of 1937 he read a paper, ““New Light on 
the Boston Massacre.” We did not have as many contacts 
with him as we do with most of our circle of institutional 
heads, for he did not engage in much of the research which 


alls for help and cooperation. He died at Ann Arbor, of 


A 

heart disease, on January 4, 1951, and is survived by his 
wife, Helen Newbold Spiller, to whom he was married on 
June 17, 1917, and by two sons, Thomas Randolph and 


Richard Newbold. 
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SIR ALFRED WILLIAM CLAPHAM 


In the autumn of 1942, with a view to reaffirming our 
solidarity with kindred institutions in Great Britain, this 
Society elected to membership Sir Alfred William Clapham, 
C.B.E., F.B.A., President of the Society of Antiquaries of 
London; and later in the winter that Society elected our 
President, Samuel Eliot Morison, as an Honorary Fellow. 

Alfred Clapham devoted the greater part of his life to the 
Royal Commission on Architectural Monuments for Eng- 
land, of which he became Technical Editor in 1913, Secre- 
tary in 1933 and, upon his retirement from active editorial 
work in 1948, a Commissioner. His hand was everywhere to 
be seen in the great inventories published by the Com- 
mission, and his knowledge of architectural monuments of 
all periods throughout England was unsurpassed. 


During World War I he served in the Royal Sussex 
Regiment, and, having entered Jerusalem with Allenby’s 
troops, characteristically took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to make a detailed architectural study of the monastic 
buildings of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, his magnifi- 
cent plan of which was published in the first issue of The 
Antiquaries Journal in 1921. He is perhaps best known in 
this country for his studies of Romanesque architecture 
particularly his two volumes on Romanesque Architecture in 
England published in 1929 and 1934. His Romanesque 
Architecture in Western Europe, while less detailed, is an 
outstanding survey of that style not only in England but 
upon the Continent. 

In 1929 Clapham became Secretary of the Society of 
Antiquaries of London, and ten years later was elected to the 
presidency, in which he served until 1944. From 1945 to 
1948 he was President of the Royal Archzological Institute 
of Great Britain. 
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Those of us who knew him had constant cause to value 
not only the breadth and penetration of his scholarship and 
his wide intellectual outlook, but also his companionable 
qualities, for there was no pleasanter or more profitable way 
to become familiar with the monuments of a region, either in 
England or on the Continent, than to visit them in Alfred 
Clapham’s company. 

He died on 26 October 1950 at the age of 67. It is greatly 
to be regretted that after his retirement, failing health pre- 
vented him from visiting this country, for his penetrating 
mind would have been of great value in appraising the 
Colonial architecture of New England, and he would have 
been a delightful addition to the meetings of this Society. 


W. M. W. 
OGDEN CODMAN 


Ogden Codman died at the age of 88 at his home at 
Chateau de Grégy, Brie-Comte-Robert, Seine et Marne, 
France, on January 8, 1951. He was born at Boston, 
January 19, 1863, the son of Ogden and Sarah Fletcher 
(Bradlee) Codman. His family went abroad to live in 1874, 
and he received his early schooling in France and Germany. 
In 1882 he returned to America and entered the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology in the class of 1887. He studied 
architecture and in 1891 established himself as an architect 
at 100 Chestnut Street. About two years later he removed to 
New York, where he continued in his profession, being 


especially interested in French chateau architecture, both 


for house design and for interior decoration. He designed 


many houses including the Martha Codman houses at 
Washington and at Newport, the Mrs. William H. Williams 
house ‘Villa Rosa” in Newport, the Bayard Thayer house 
in Boston, and the Oliver Ames house in Beverly. He aided 
his friend, Richard Morris Hunt, in 1895, in designing some 


= 
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of the beautiful panelled rooms in the Vanderbilt house at 
Newport, ““The Breakers.” 

In 1897 he collaborated with Edith Wharton in writing an 
imposing volume, The Decoration of Houses, emphasizing the 
French tradition and practice. Mrs. Wharton, in her 
Backward Glance, tells entertainingly of their struggles in 
writing the book and getting it published. His cousin, 
Stephen R. H. Codman, was also an architect, of the firm 
of Codman & Despradelle. 

Mr. Codman was married on October 8, 1904, to Leila 
Howard (Griswold) Webb, widow of H. Walter Webb. 
She died in New York, January 21, 1910. He left a brother, 
Thomas N. Codman, and a sister, Dorothy S. F. M. Codman. 

Ogden Codman went to France soon after the first World 
War, there to live for the rest of his life. He bought the 
Chateau de Grégy about 1925. In 1929 he built a magnifi- 
cent villa at Villefranche-sur-Mer on the Riviera, which he 
called “La Leopolda.” It was a striking re-creation of an 
eighteenth century structure, but he did not live in it for any 
length of time, returning to Grégy. 

He was always a diligent student of Boston history and 
architecture, and it is unfortunate that some of the fund of 
information which he possessed could not have been pre- 
served in print. When the late George Francis Dow, some 
twenty years ago, was indexing early Boston newspapers, 
Mr. Codman engaged him to list deaths in all of the eight- 


eenth-century newspapers, following this by making similar 


indexes through 1825, and even later the deaths and mar- 
riages in the New York Commercial Advertiser from 1800 
to 1832. He had a total of over 45,000 such records, ar- 
ranged for ready reference. The Director of this Society 
began to correspond with him in 1935 and helped him 
considerably in his researches. In May, 1940, Mr. Codman 
wrote “I may find it practicable to bequeath to your 
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Society what I have collected from the New England 
papers.” But the second World War much disturbed his 
life, as his house was occupied by German officers, and he 
was compelled to retire for a short time to the south of 
France. He was elected a member of the Society in 1937 
and was a friendly correspondent. C. &. &. 


CHARLES ELIOT GOODSPEED 

Charles Eliot Goodspeed was born at Cotuit, Massachu- 
setts, on May 2, 1867, a son of Elliot Freeman and Abbie 
Ellen (Dane) Goodspeed. The family had lived on Cape 
Cod since the first settlement, but Charles’ parents moved to 
Newton, where he was sent to the Mason Grammar School. 
Leaving school at the age of fourteen, he became an office 
boy for Ward and Gay, Boston stationers. In 1881 he went 
to work for The Whitman and Barnes Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Syracuse, New York, and Akron, Ohio. While in 
their employ he traveled over New England and the eastern 
parts of Canada selling farm machinery. No more unlikely 
traveling salesman could have been found, for Charles 
Goodspeed never smoked or drank, was gentle in speech and 
manner, and when away from home preferably spent his 
time in bookstores. In financial matters, as well as every- 


thing else, he set for himself moral standards far beyond 
the demands of plain honesty. Yet in spite of these handi- 
caps he was a highly successful business man. People who 
worked with him assert that he would have gone to the 
head of any business in which he engaged, and that had he 
remained in industry he would have become a national 


figure in that field. 

Mr. Goodspeed had become assistant manager of the 
New York office of Whitman and Barnes when the de- 
pression of 1898 turned him out of his job. Investing $600 
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in the proceeds of a sheriff’s sale of books, sweetened with a 
few volumes which he bought in New York bookstalls, and 
the collection of Ruskin first editions from his own library, 
he opened his famous store at 5A Park Street on December 
1, 1898. This is not the place to describe how that business 
grew until, at the time of its greatest physical extent, it 
employed a hundred people. After acquiring the stock of 
George E. Littlefield in 1915, Mr. Goodspeed developed the 
Americana and genealogical branches of his business until 
they became the largest in the country. Similarly he ab- 
sorbed the stock and good-will of several other old Boston 
rare-book houses. For a while the publishing of historical 
books and prints was an important part of his business, 
although it stressed beauty of typography rather than 
volume. In 1935 the firm was incorporated as Goodspeed’s 
Bookshop with Charles as president, and his son, George, 
as treasurer and manager. 

In spite of his early success, and in spite of increasing ill 
health, Mr. Goodspeed found the last years of his life the 
most fruitful and satisfying. In 1937 he moved from Wollas- 
ton to make his old Summer home in Shirley his permanent 
residence, and there, free from the demands of business, he 
explored the incredible number of subjects of which he had 
a deep knowledge. He was the best-educated man whom I, 
personally, have ever known. He, Charles K. Bolton, and | 
lived in a small triangle and, being busy on related subjects 
and isolated from others with like interests, formed the 
habit of visiting or telephoning to test ideas or to seek in the 
others’ libraries or brain attics facts which we wanted. 
Mr. Bolton and I never ceased to be amazed that Mr. 
Goodspeed knew so much about so many things. He was 
an inveterate collector, but he kept the passion well under 
control. In his collecting he was led by intellectual curiosity, 
not driven by pride and greed. When he came to know one 
of his collections so well that the information which he 
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obtained from it no longer justified the amount of time 
which it took, he gave it away. Thus his rebuilt Ruskin 
collection went to Wellesley College. Unfortunately his 
great collection of books on angling, built up in connection 
with his discovery of the joys of fly-fishing late in life, was 
burned in his house. His interests ran far beyond the field 
of books. He collected minerals, and searched our stone- 
walls for them. He collected wild flowers, and made his 
woods a garden of them. He collected and raised rare 
gladioluses and iris, and corresponded with other specialists 
about them. He was an ardent golfer, a practical friend of 
churches, and a deacon in two of them. 

Mr. Goodspeed’s favorite organization was the Club of 
Odd Volumes, with its rich companionship of bookmen. 
He was a faithful servant of his neighbor on Beacon Hill, 
the New England Historic Genealogical Society, and a 
good member of the Massachusetts Historical Society and 
the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, of which last he was 
president in 1946. Out of town, he treasured his member- 
ship in the Grolier Club. Very properly he was elected an 
honorary member of Phi Beta Kappa, and was given an 
honorary M.A. by Brown University in 1935. He became 
a member of the American Antiquarian Society in 1921, and 
from that day was one of its best friends. He attended 
meetings faithfully and gave hundreds of books to the 
library. When he chanced on some volume on his shelves 
which would be particularly valuable to us, he sent it along 
with his compliments. He carried in mind our need of cer- 
tain volumes, and when he found them in the hands of his 
customers he would urge them to give or sell the books to 
us. It was largely by his labor, and as his gift, that we 
obtained the drawings, proofs, and prints of Sidney L. 
Smith, and many a lesser collection. A few years ago when 
we totalled up the annual gifts which members had made 
to help us meet the expenses of the library, we were amazed 
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to find that a man of his relatively modest means could 
have been so generous. 

In the last, happy, years of Mr. Goodspeed’s life he wrote 
three delightful books, Yankee Bookseller (1937), Angling in 
America (1939), and A Treasury of Fishing Stories (1946); 
but even these do not do full justice to the man as his 
friends knew him. Never in life or in history have I known 
any one man in whom were combined to such a degree the 
qualities of gentle goodness, modesty, wisdom, knowledge, 
and practical ability. 

Mr. Goodspeed died at the Ayer hospital on October 31, 
1950. He is survived by his wife, Leila May Pinkham, to 
whom he was married on December 25, 1894; by two 
daughters, Mrs. Wellen H. Colburn and Mrs. Gordon T. 
Banks; and by a son, George Talbot Goodspeed. 

C. A. 3. 
LUKE VINCENT LOCKWOOD 

Luke Vincent Lockwood was born in Brooklyn on Febru- 
ary 1, 1872, son of Luke A. and Mary Louise (Lyon) Lock- 
wood. He was graduated B.A. at Trinity College in 1893, 
and took his M.A. there in 1895, the same year that he 
received his LL.B. at the New York Law School and was 
admitted to the New York Bar. He practiced law in New 
York City, for many years as a partner in the firm of Hill, 
Lockwood and Redfield, specializing in corporation law. 

For several generations the Lockwood family had been 
connected with Greenwich, Connecticut, and there he made 
his home. He was at one time president of the Greenwich 
Trust Company, a member of the Board of Estimates and 
Taxation, and many similar public bodies. In 1918 he be- 
came a member of the New York City Art Commission, 
which he later served as secretary and president. He was 
also a member of the governing board of the Brooklyn 
Museum, a vice-president of the Museum of the City of 
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New York, and a trustee of the Society for the Preservation 
of New England Antiquities. 

Of the many books and articles which came from the pen 
of Mr. Lockwood, his Colontal Furniture in America, of 
which the first edition appeared in 1901, was much the most 
important. It could be said to mark the beginning of the great 
wave of popular interest in the preservation and collection 
of antiques. Mr. Lockwood was elected to this Society in 
1927 but, although he was always friendly and generous, his 
chief interests lay elsewhere, particularly with the Walpole 
Society, of which he was one of the founders in 1910. This 
organization, devoted to the joyful fellowship of collectors, 
gave full play to his sociability and his wide interests. 

Mr. Lockwood died at his home in Greenwich on January 
23, 1951. He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Alice Burnell 
Lockwood, to whom he was married in 1897, by a son, Luke 
B. Lockwood, and by a daughter, Dr. Jane Lockwood. 

C. K. S. 
WILLIAM GWINN MATHER 


William Gwinn Mather, industrialist, philanthropist and 
collector, died at his home in Cleveland, April 5, 1951, in his 
94th year. He was descended from Richard Mather, through 
his son Timothy, but was not in direct line from Increase 
Mather, who was Timothy’s brother and the father of 
Cotton. William Mather was born in Cleveland, September 
22, 1857, the son of Samuel Livingston and Elizabeth Lucy 
Gwinn Mather. He went to school at Cheshire Academy in 
Connecticut and then to Trinity College from which he was 
graduated in 1877. The next year he entered, as a clerk, the 
Cleveland Iron Mining Company, of which his father was 
president. The company later was consolidated with the 
Iron Cliffs Company, becoming the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 
Company. Of this company he became president in 1891, the 


year following his father’s death. 


| 
\ 
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Mr. Mather gave his entire life to the development of this 
company, acquiring important ore reserves in Michigan, 
building railroads and fleets of lake steamers, constructing 
carefully planned towns, and working constantly for the wel- 
fare of the thousands of people in his employ. In 1933 he 
resigned as president and in 1947 he retired from active 
business. Throughout his life he was allied with cultural 
organizations—the Cleveland Museum of Art and the 
Western Reserve University—and gave freely of time and 
money to aiding civic enterprises. ‘To his alma mater, 
Trinity College, he gave a million-dollar chapel, only one of 
numerous gifts which he made in the cause of religious 
education. He remained a bachelor until his 72nd year. 
On May 18, 1929, he was married to Elizabeth Ring Ireland, 
widow of James Duane Ireland, who survived him. 

Mr. Mather was elected to the American Antiquarian 
Society in 1920. For years he had been interested in collect- 
ing the writings of the Mather family. As early as 1886 he 
purchased some Increase and Cotton Mather tracts at the 
Brinley sale in New York. At first he bought casually, but 
gradually he became a keen collector, and for thirty years 
he acquired every Mather title which he could find, finally 
building up the finest private collection of Mather books and 
of the controversial theological literature of the period. 
Next to the American Antiquarian Society library, which 
was begun nearly a century earlier, it was the leading collec- 
tion of Mather literature in the world, comprising about 
350 publications of the Mathers and 1500 volumes of con- 
temporary and allied publications. Upon suffering some 
temporary financial reverses, Mr. Mather in 1935 sold his 
Mather collection to Tracy W. McGregor, of Washington 
and Detroit, who upon his death, a year later, bequeathed 
his entire library to the University of Virginia. 

In 1931 Mr. Mather financed a two volume Bibliography 
of the Works of Increase Mather, compiled by Thomas J. 
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Holmes. After the purchase of the Mather library, Mr. 
McGregor decided to continue the bibliography by produc- 
ing a publication which would include all of the writings of 
Cotton Mather and of the minor Mathers. He made a 
grant of $5,000 to the American Antiquarian Society to 
supervise the publication and Mr. Holmes removed to 
Worcester to work in the Society’s library. When Mr. 
McGregor died in May 1936 the work seemed destined to 
stop. But Mr. Mather came to the rescue and made grants 
to the Antiquarian Society to continue the bibliography 
to its conclusion. In all he contributed nearly $17,000 to 
finance the project. In 1940 the Brbliography of Cotton 
Mather, in three volumes, and the Works of the Minor 
Mathers, in one volume, were sumptuously published, re- 
flecting great credit upon Mr. Holmes for compiling one of 
the great bibliographies of recent years, and upon Mr. 
Mather for his faith in seeing the project to a successful 
conclusion. 

Mr. Mather was much interested in this Society and 
always responded to its appeals for help. In 1924 when we 
built the addition to the book-stack, he made a gift of $3,000 
and during the past several years he contributed $4,700 to 
our annual calls for aid in the purchase of books. He was a 
man of much charm, with a kindly New England humor 
that endeared him to his associates. Both in correspondence 
and in personal contacts the Director of this Society always 
found Mr. Mather understanding and helpful, and he will 
miss him as a friend. C. S. B. 


ROBERT FRANCIS SEYBOLT 


Professor Seybolt was born at Kearney, New Jersey, on 
February 25, 1888, a son of George Strickland and Mary 
(Best) Seybolt. He was graduated Ph.B. at Brown in Ig10 


and took his M.A. there in 1911. Thence he moved on to 
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Columbia where he took his Ph.D. in 1916. His teaching 
career began at the University of Wisconsin where he was 
instructor and assistant professor in the History of Educa- 
tion from 1913 to 1920. In the latter year he went to the 
University of Illinois where he was professor in the History 
of Education until 1946, and professor of the Humanities 
thereafter. His first book, Apprenticeship and Apprentice- 
ship Education in Colonial New England and New York 
(1917), was followed by a number of others, one of the best- 
known being Renaissance Student Life, a translation of the 
Latin Paedologia of Petrus Mosellanus (1927). He taught 
several sessions at Harvard and used this opportunity to 
study the manuscript records of the town of Boston, from 
which he constructed his books on Boston schoolmasters 
and town officials. His patience in reading these difficult 
sources amounted to genius. 

Seybolt was a corresponding member of the Colonial 
Society of Massachusetts, a member of the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences, a fellow of the Royal Historical 
Society, and a member of many patriotic and genealogical 
organizations. Blessed with more ample funds than college 
professors usually enjoy, he traveled widely and maintained 
memberships in clubs in Boston, London, and New York. 
He was a collector of Americana, but he bought whatever 
interested him, without any particular pattern of collecting, 
with the result that about as quickly he passed on his 
purchases to libraries. We came to know him in this way 
before his election to membership in 1930. To our Proceed- 
ings of April, 1930, he contributed a transcript of the 
journal kept by an unidentified British officer during Sir 
William Howe’s military operations of 1777. 

Few of the correspondents for whom we do research asked 
such detailed questions as Professor Seybolt, but no one 
else has been so thoughtful in providing lists of the books 
which he has searched, thus saving us many hours of need- 
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less duplication of effort. We benefited particularly from the 
disposal of his collection of Americana in 1939 when a 
nervous breakdown compelled him to take a long rest 
abroad. His health was never good thereafter, although he 
tried to resume his teaching burden at Illinois. The rapid 
progress of a hopeless throat condition caused him to put 
an end to his suffering at Hollywood, Florida, on February 


FORREST WALDO TAYLOR 

Forrest Waldo Taylor was born in Worcester, June 4, 
1865, son of Ransom Clarke Taylor and Mary Louisa 
(Chase) Taylor. He was educated in Worcester public 
schools, Highland Military Academy, and Philips Andover 
Academy, and at the age of 20 entered his father’s real estate 
office at 438 Main Street. From 1885 to 1893 he lived with 
his older brother, Ransom F. Taylor, in his father’s former 
house on Taylor Street, Quinsigamond Village, Worcester, 
and after 1893 with his father in the large Taylor mansion 
at 770 Main Street. This mansion, one of the historic houses 
in Worcester, was built in 1842 by Levi A. Dowley, on 
Main Street, nearly opposite the City Hall, one of the several 
outstanding houses designed by Elias Carter. It was moved 
to its present site in 1854, and after a few changes in owner- 
ship, was bought by Ransom C. Taylor in 1882. 

Ransom F. and Forrest W. Taylor grew up in their father’s 
real estate business, and devoted their lives to its many 
ramifications in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Rochester, 
Pittsburgh, and elsewhere. After the death of his father, 
June 20, 1910, Forrest occupied the Taylor mansion with 
his sister Emma, until her death December 12, 1925, at the 
age of 73, after which he continued alone until the time of 
his death. 

The Taylor family for many years were the largest owners 
of centrally located business real estate in Worcester. After 
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the death of his older brother Ransom F. Taylor in 1915, the 
management of all the wide-spread holdings devolved upon 
Forrest W. Taylor, who also had large holdings of his own. 
Mr. Taylor had an experienced organization familiar with 
all the properties, but he gave close personal attention to all 
details and devoted most of his time and energies to the 
business. He was a shrewd bargainer, who kept his agreements 
and expected others to do the same. Although stern and oc- 
casionally severe in business dealings, he was kind and 
friendly in his social contacts, a genial host and a good com- 
panion on a holiday. He enjoyed travel, made several] trips 
to Europe, and for years spent part of each winter in 
Florida. 

Mr. Taylor was interested in All Saints Church to which 
he presented a Memorial Chapel in memory of his sister. He 
was a member of the Worcester Club and the Tatnuck 
Country Club, a trustee of Memorial Hospital, and of 
Rural Cemetery, a director of the Worcester Boys Club, 
and a member of the Hope Club of Providence. In 1926 he 
was elected a member of the American Antiquarian Society, 
and in 1928 he contributed $10,000 to its endowment funds. 

The long business depression of the 1930’s imposed such 
heavy burdens on Mr. Taylor that it became necessary to 
organize a realty holding company, “Forrest W. Taylor, 
Inc.,” to which was deeded all of his personal holdings 
located in various cities. After this arrangement he retired 
from the management of the business. He retained a lively 
interest in affairs, however, for several years, and in spite of 
advancing age went out nearly every day to within a few 
days of his death, which occurred at Memorial Hospital, 
April 16, 1951, at the age of 85. 

Mr. Taylor was unmarried. He left a sister, Mrs. Harry 
Phillips Davis of Pittsburgh, a half sister, Mrs. Florence 
Taylor of Los Angeles, and several nieces and nephews. His 
will left a bequest to Memorial Hospital in memory of his 
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sister Emma, several gifts to employees of long and faithful 
service, and the entire residue to the Worcester Polytechnic 


Institute. A. G. W. 


GEORGE GREGERSON WOLKINS 

George Wolkins was born on May 2, 1878, in the Claren- 
don Hills section of what is now Hyde Park, Boston. He 
was the son of Friedrich Ludwig Heinrich Volkens, who was 
born in Bremerhaven in 1835, and settled in Boston in 1856, 
when he assumed the Anglicized name of an uncle, whose 
daughter, Sophia M. Wolkins, he married. George was 
named for an uncle of his mother who appeared in Salem 
about 1800 as the adopted son of a shipmaster named 
Gregerson. He was graduated from Boston English High 
School in 1896, when he went to work as an office boy with 
Haddock, Shonk, and Company of Boston. In 1903 he 
entered the wholesale coal house of Hanson and Parker, of 
50 Congress Street, where he worked as a salesman until 
1922, when he became manager. Upon the dissolution of 
the firm in 1943 he became special sales representative of 
the Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Company. He 
retired from business in 1946. 

From his childhood George Wolkins was fascinated by 
history. When still a very young man he gave illustrated 
lectures at the Old South Historical Society and contributed 
essays to its publications. Such activities, and some tennis, 
took all of his leisure time until 1917, when he married Lyra 
Dale Trueblood, a Quaker and an active participant in the 


peace movement, a trustee of the Moses Brown School and 


of other activities of the Society of Friends, and the author of 
many pamphlets and articles. She shared his interest in his- 
tory and his temperament. Mr. Wolkins was brought up in 
the Episcopal church, but he had the simple firmness which is 
so often found among the Quakers. He found them congenial, 


and became an active member of the Society of Friends. 
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Mr. Wolkins’ standards of historical research were as 
strict as his standards of personal conduct, with the result 
that, although he contributed a number of articles to the pub- 
lications of societies, he wrote no major volumes of history. 
His great contribution was of an administrative nature. For 
fifteen years he was treasurer of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, spending a portion of every week performing even 
the clerical chores of the office at a saving to the society, it 
turned out, of thousands of dollars a year. He was as well a 
faithful servant of the Old South Historical Society and of 
the Prince Society, and a member of the Club of Odd Volumes 
and of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts. 

Our friendship with George Wolkins dates from June, 
1895, when Clarence Brigham met him in an interscholastic 
tennis match. His connection with our Society goes back 
to the day when he purchased some of our publications for 
the reference library which he built up in his home in New- 
ton Highlands so that he might do research when public 
libraries were closed. He was elected to membership in 
April, 1934, and was a faithful attendant and a generous 
friend. The article on Edward Winslow which appeared 
in the last number of the Proceedings was the last product 
of his pen. After an evening spent, as was his custom, in 
reading to his wife, he died suddenly in his sleep on March 2. 


C. K. S. 


HARRY ANDREW WRIGHT 


Harry Andrew Wright was born in Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, on June 30, 1872, a son of Andrew J. and Mary J. 
(Case) Wright. In 1897 he married Florence M. Carr of 
Springfield, and made his home in that city. After a brief 
period in the insurance business he manufactured corsets, 
and then turned to the developing and patenting of various 
mechanical devices. As a youth in his teens he printed an 
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article on John Brown in Springfield, and later he wrote a 
column for the Springfield Graphic. His first major historical 
work was Indian Deeds of Hampton County, which appeared 
in 1905, and in time he became an authority on the Algon- 
quin vocabulary and other aspects of New England Indian 
life. In those days the academic anthropologists were in- 
clined to ignore, rather pointedly, the amateurs, with the 
result that much that Mr. Wright said and wrote about 
the Indians had the frustrated tone of a man talking to the 
totally deaf. Curiously enough, he had the same experience 
as a sound scholar among what he called the “‘nice old lady” 
kind of antiquaries. Springfield still remembers the ex- 
plosion with which he resigned from the tercentenary com- 
mittee of 1936 because it insisted on local log cabins. 

It was never wise for even the professional historian to 
differ thoughtlessly with Mr. Wright because he had an 
incredible memory. Having once read John Brown’s Speech 
to the Court which Tried Him, or any similar piece, he 


could repeat it word for word as long as he lived. His 


interests were much wider than the regional fields on which 
he was regarded as the authority; he spent a portion of a 
stay in England searching for the missing portions of the 
records of the Council for New England. 

Because of Mr. Wrights’ visits, correspondence, and 
interest in our Proceedings, he was well known to us long 
before his election to the Society in April, 1939. At our 
meeting of April, 1940, he read a paper on “Those Human 
Puritans,” which was based on his transcription of the 
cypher love letters of John Winthrop to his wife. It is 
printed in the Proceedings for that meeting. His very useful 
Story of Western Massachusetts appeared in four volumes in 
1949, and he was working on a book on the Knox Trail 
when he died at his home on October 20, 1950. He leaves 
two children, Andrew S. Wright of Springfield and Mrs. 
Susan Sauerwein of West Hartford. Cc. &. & 


Ethan Allen Hitchcock 


Soldier—H umanitarian—Scholar 


Discoverer of the “True Subject” of the Hermetic Art 


BY I. BERNARD COHEN 


_ seeking for a subject for this paper, it had seemed to me 
that it might prove valuable to discuss certain aspects 
of our American culture from the vantage point of my own 
speciality as historian of science and to illustrate for you the 
way in which the study of the history of science may provide 
new emphases in American cultural history—sometimes 
considerably at variance with established interpretations. 

American cultural history has, thus far, been written 
largely with the history of science left out. I shall not go 
into the reasons for that omission—they are fairly obvious 
in the light of the youth of the history of science as a serious, 
independent discipline. This subject enables us to form new 
ideas about the state of our culture at various periods, it 
casts light on the effects of American creativity upon 
Europeans, and it focuses attention on neglected figures 
whose value is appreciated abroad but not at home. 

For example, our opinion of American higher education 
in the early nineteenth century is altered when we discover 
that at Harvard and elsewhere the amount of required 
science and mathematics was exactly three times as great as 
it is today in an “‘age of science.”” In the eighteenth century 
when, according to Barrett Wendell, Harvard gave its 


1See “Harvard and the Scientific Spirit,” Harvard dlumni Bull., 7 Feb. 1948. 
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students only “‘a fair training in Latin and Greek, a little 
mathematics, and a touch of theology if they so inclined,” 
the college curriculum included a superb scientific in- 
struction easily on a par with that being offered in any 
university in the world—and it provided in its collec- 
tion of apparatus the instruments for the students to 
use in learning and for the professors to use in their 
research.? In a definite sense it was the spirit of research, 
in the sciences at any rate, that gave to Harvard in the 
closing decades of the eighteenth century, and opening 
decades of the nineteenth, the spirit of the modern 
university. 

A figure such as Cotton Mather takes on a wholly new 
dimension when we study his scientific activity. His associa- 
tion with Zabdiel Boylston in introducing the new process of 
smallpox inoculation is well known. But it is not generally 
appreciated that his extraordinarily interesting Christian 
Philosopher was the first general book on science to be 
written in the New World. Nor do any, save a few students 
of the history of genetics and a number of plant-breeders, 


realize that Cotton Mather wrote the earliest account of 


plant hybridization yet to be discovered—an observation 


of great importance confirming the then newly announced 
doctrine that flowering plants reproduce sexually, the basis 
of the Linnaean system of classifying plants. Mather also 
noted, for what seems to have been the first time, in 1716, 
the fact or phenomenon of dominance, later to be of crucial 
importance in Mendel’s theory of heredity.’ The importance 
of Mather’s observations was not appreciated until recently, 
when Conway Zirkle drew attention to them and published 


, Cambridge, Harvard 


| 
?See I. Bernard Cohen, Some Early Tools of American Science Zs 
University Press, 1950, pp. 8-9, 15-23. 
Cf. Conway Zirkle, “Gregor Mendel and His Predec rs,” Isis, XLII (1951), 
77-104. 
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them im extenso for the first time.‘ Although not mentioned 
in any work on American cultural history with which I am 
acquainted, Mather’s work is known to scientists in America 
and even in the Soviet Union. So prominently was Mather’s 
work displayed in a recent publication of the United States 
Department of Agriculture that a well-known applied 
geneticist felt it necessary to protest that more space had 
been devoted to Cotton Mather than to Donald F. Jones, 
one of the important figures in the development of modern 
hybrid corn. 

I must own to having become particularly fascinated at 
sncountering Americans of great ability in scientific fields 
who are known in Europe but not in this country. There is, 
to take a minor example, the Reverend John Prince of 
Salem who, at the end of the eighteenth century and in the 
early years of the nineteenth, made scientific apparatus for 
many colleges and academies in the United States and whose 


improvements of the microscope, the air pump, and other 


instruments, were widely adopted by British instrument- 
makers. In the Harvard collection we have a number of 
examples of his work showing a superb craftsmanship. Yet 
no account of Prince is included in any modern work, not 
even in a book on eighteenth-century Salem; his library 
has been dispersed and his scientific journals and account 
books are nowhere to be found.’ 

n Records of Hybridization and Sex Deter: 

Heredity, XXIII (1932), 432-48; “More 

elreuter,” Journal of Heredity, XX\ 


hia, University of 


Plants a 


XXNIX (1948 


The Beginning f Plant Hybridization, Philadelp ME Pennsylvania 
Press, 1935. 

Merle T. Jenkins, “Corn Improvement,” Yearbook of Agriculture (1936), |“Better 
MEME nd Animals,” v I], 455-522. Cf. P. C. Mangelsdorf, in Journal of Heredity, 
177 

® For a description of some apparatus made by Prince, see Some Early Tools of American 
Science (ref. 2), pp. 63-5, 114, 160, 162-3, 185. The most complete biographical account 
of Prince is C. W. Upham, “Memoir of Rev. John Prince,” 4mer. Journal of Science and 
Arts, XXXI (1837), 201-19, with a note on Prince by Silliman on pp. 220-2 
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Another such figure is Judge J. B. Stallo of St. Louis. His 
book on the philosophy of physical science’ is referred to by 
Henry Adams in the “Education” but no American work 
on cultural history fully describes or evaluates it, nor does 
any of the dozen or so tomes on the history of American 
philosophy.’ Yet Stallo’s book has been widely read in the 
German and French translations? and is considered to be 
one of the primitiae of the most original school of modern 
philosophy: the so-called logical empiricists or positivists 


whose views derive from those of Ernst Mach and others, 


and also from Stallo. ‘The importance and originality of 
Stallo’s ideas are made manifest in the preface which Ernst 
Mach wrote for the German translation. Mach had first 
become interested in Stallo through a citation in a book by 
Bertrand Russell.” Through Professor (later Sir) Arthur 
Schuster, in Manchester, Mach got the idea that Stallo 
might be an American and, through the aid of Paul Carus 
of La Salle, Hlinois, Mach learned of Stallo’s address and 
obtained from him an autobiographical letter which was 
published as part of the foreword. Abroad Stallo is a rather 


important author of one of the more interesting works on 


modern scientific philosophy; at home he is unknown. 


32 
| 7 John Bernhard Stallo, The ¢ ots of Modern PI , New York, D. Appleton and 
Company, 1882; nd ed. 1885; third ed. 1888. Harvard owns an annotated copy from 
8 } name. however, although wit in adequate 
a int if than a phr r sentence en passant iw neglecting its in- 
* The tit f the German edition is: Die Begrife und Theori der Modernen Physi 
Nach der 3. Auf 1. englischen Originals tibers. u. herausg. v. Dr. Hans Kleinpeter. 
Mit einem Vorwort \ Ernst Mach. Mit eir Portrat Verfassers. Leipzig, Verlag 
von Johann Ambr s Barth, 1901. The French editior ntitl La Matiére et la 
Physique Moder (vec une prefac ir la théorie atomique par C. Fr 1. Paris, Felix 
Alcan, Editeur, 1884 
B. Russell, dn Essay on the Foundati f Geometry, Cambridge: At the University 
Press, 1897. Stall mentioned on pp. 13-7. In the French edition, Essai sur les Fonde- 
ments de la Géométric, traduction par Albert Cadenat, revue et annotée par l’auteur et par 
Louis Couturat, Paris, Gauthier-Villars, 1901, the references to Sta pp. 17, 19) direct 
the reader to the French translation of Stallo’s book (see ret. 9, supra 
- 
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Another American whose contribution to knowledge is 
little known to his countrymen is the subject of this paper, 
General Ethan Allen Hitchcock—grandson of Ethan Allen, 
the Revolutionary hero of Ticonderoga and Crown Point 
and author of the philosophical work Reason the Only 
Oracle of Man. Our subject was uncle to the Ethan Allen 
Hitchcock who became Secretary of the Interior under 
President Theodore Roosevelt and whose name is somewhat 
better known than that of the General. So little known in 
America in the twentieth century is the life and career of 
General Hitchcock that he has been described merely as 
“a Captain Hitchcock” in a life of Edgar Allen Poe." The 
lack of interest in Hitchcock by students of Poe is all the 
more remarkable in view of Hitchcock’s intense interest in 
esoteric and occult subjects in which Poe also delighted. As 
we shall see in a moment, Hitchcock’s penetrating studies 
on the borderland between science, philosophy, and mysti- 
cism have gained him his reputation in Europe, if not 
America, and his original conception of the subject of 


alchemy, in particular, has had in recent decades a profound 
influence on our understanding of this baffling and difficult- 


to-understand topic that engrossed so many minds over a 
period of centuries. 

The aim of this essay is to place on record some of the 
facts of Hitchcock’s career, his writings, his ideas, and his 
influence. What follows is suggestive rather than exhaustive 
and it is my sincere hope that some reader may become 
interested enough in Hitchcock to do the full-length study 

‘Hervey Allen, Jsrafel: the Life and Times of Edgar Allen Poe, New York, George H. 
Doran Company, 1926, I, 269: “Upon arrival [at West Point], in the last week of June, 
1830, he [i.e., Poe] seems to have passed the entrance examinations without difficulty, and 
to have been received by a Captain Hitchcock a a Mr. Ross. ...”’ In John Ward Ostrom, 
The Letters of Edgar Allen e, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1948, I, 37, a lette 
may be found written by > to his father from West Point on 28 June 183 
arriving here I delivered my letters of recomm{endatio]n I was very politely received 
Cap|tai]n Hitchcock... .” ther Allen nor Ostrom knew, nor took the pain 


who Hitchcock was. 
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on him that he deserves. Toward that end, I have indicated 
in footnotes and in the appendices the nature of source 
materials available for further research. 


A graduate of the United States Military Academy at 
West Point in 1817, Hitchcock had a distinguished army 
career."2 Following initial garrison and recruiting service, 
he returned to West Point, first as Assistant Instructor of 
Infantry ‘Tactics (1 February 1824—20 April 1827), and 
again as Commandant of Cadets and Instructor of Infantry 
Tactics (13 March 1829—24 June 1833). He served as an 
officer of the line during the Florida War against the Semi- 
nole Indians in 1836, was disbursing Indian Agent (1837- 
1839), was in command of the Western District of Florida 
(1842-1843), and served in the Military Occupation of 
Texas (1845-1846). During the War with Mexico, he was 
breveted Colonel for “Gallant and Meritorious Conduct in 
the Battles of Contreras and Churubusco” and Brigadier- 
General for “Gallant and Meritorious Conduct in the Battle 
of Molino del Rey.” During the campaign of 1847-48, he 
was Acting Inspector General of the Army commanded by 
Major-General Scott. Hitchcock was in Command of the 
Pacific Division from 1851 to 1854 and resigned from the 
Army on 18 October 1855. During the Civil War, he served 
as Major-General, United States Volunteers, as a staff 


officer and personal military adviser to President Lincoln 
and Secretary of War Stanton, after having refused the 
offer, first of McClellan’s, and then of Grant’s, commands. 
He was, also, Commissioner for the Exchange of Prisoners 
of War from 15 November 1862 until finally mustered out of 


\ 

2 A detailed chror cal tab! f Hitchcock’s military career, and an excellent biog- 

raphy and account of his writings, may be found in Bvt. Maj.-Gen. George W. Cullum, 

Biographical Register of the Officers and Graduates of the U.S. Military Academy at West 

Point, N. Y., from its Establishment, in 1802, to 1890, with the Early History of the United 
States Military Academy, third edition, revised and extended, Boston and New York, 

Houghton, Mifflin and C y, 1891, I, 167-79 
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Volunteer Service on 1 October 1867. Hitchcock’s exemplary 
military record stands plainly for all to see and I shall say 
no more about it." 

Hitchcock had a strong sense of the right and the wrong 
and was, throughout his whole life, an outspoken champion 
of the truth—in whose behalf he wielded an active pen just as 
he wielded his sword for his country. We are told that he 
“wrote often vigorously for publication on passing events 
and matters of professional importance, his style being so 
trenchant that he was known as ‘the Pen of the Army.’’’4 
Knowing that his uncompromising honesty and outspoken- 
ness often produced animosity toward him, he nevertheless 
continued to present his convictions straightforwardly, 
incurring the hostility of Generals and Secretaries. In the 
case of Scott, he had the satisfaction of later winning his 
respect and becoming his Inspector General despite an 
earlier enmity; this arose from Hitchcock’s testimony 
before a court of inquiry that the blunders of the campaign 
against the Seminole Indians arose from the lack of concert 
between Generals Scott and Gaines, and from Hitchcock’s 
public protest in the “Buell Court-Martial” that Scott 
had no right “to revive a dissolved tribunal to try Buell a 
second time.” Hitchcock’s sterling qualities of character 


were recognized in 1833 when the American Colonization 


married Miss \ 
he hands of his widow’s niece, Mrs 


35 
when he was 7 irs of age. His manuscripts ca nt ‘ 
W. A. Crotfut 1 are now in the Manuscript D the Library of Congr l > 
manuscripts include correspondence and volumir liar which Hitchcock kept with 
with cor ntary and editorial continuity, have been published by W. A. Croffut 
Fifty Years in Camp and Field: Diary of Major-General Ethan Allen Hit ae 
New York and London, G. P. Putnam’s S 1909. || book contains a full account of 
Hitchcock’ tary service. In the Library of Congress, Manuscript Div n, Hitchcock 
writings (both put 1 and unpul 1, books and manuscripts) are in tl ‘W.A 
Croffut Papers.” For some account of thet \ppendix Five, infra 

‘W. A. Crotfut, preface to Fifty Years (ref. 13), p. \ 

5G. W. Cullum, Biographical Register (ref. 12), p. 171. § lso F Years (ref. 13), 
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Society offered him the Governorship of Liberia, which he 
declined then and when it was offered to him again in 1837. 

Hitchcock’s humanitarian side is shown most clearly in 
his relations with the Indians. From 1837 to 1839, while he 
was stationed in St. Louis, he was disbursing officer to the 
Indians and “‘was instrumental in discovering and arresting 
frauds by Indian agents at stations on the upper Missis- 
sippi.” ‘This service was terminated by Congressional legis- 
lation requiring his post to be filled by a civilian rather than 
a military man, since Hitchcock had no intention of resigning 
from the Army. In 1841, he was asked by President Tyler 
to investigate frauds against the Cherokee and Creek 
Indians in Arkansas, resulting chiefly from the effects of 
the Indian Removal Act. Evidently, this was a congenial 
assignment, in that it provided an opportunity to expose 
dishonesty; but of even more importance to Hitchcock was 
the fact that this assignment would enable him to help the 
Indians. Hitchcock’s diaries give ample evidence of his 
intense interest in Indian beliefs and customs and of his 
feeling that our treatment of the Indians had been unjust. 
He sought always to befriend them and guard their interests 
and to ameliorate their conditions of living. 

Hitchcock’s description of his experiences living with the 
Indians during his investigation should be a classic, taking 
its place alongside William Bartram’s more famous account. 
He unmasked the gross corruptions and fraudulent practises 
of the “contractors” and expostulated against the violations 
we had made of the treaties with the Indians. Hitchcock’s 


story of his experiences was not published until 1930, when 


these writings were edited from the manuscripts by Grant 
Foreman, who tells us: 

Bribery, perjury and forgery were the chief instruments emp 

the infamous transactions investigated by Hitchcock. Due bills were 


issued by contractors to the Indians, and then bought back at a fraction 
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of their value. Short weights, issues of spoiled meat and grain, every 
conceivable subterfuge was employed by designing white men on 
ignorant Indians. After the investigation was made, Colonel Hitchcock 
prepared a report with one hundred exhibits attached, which he filed 
with the Secretary of War; committees of Congress tried vainly to have 
it submitted to them, so that appropriate action could be taken; but it 
was stated that too many friends of the administration were involved 
to permit the report to become public. It disappeared from the files and 
no trace of it is to be found in the voluminous correspondence on this 
subject now in the files of the Office of Indian Affairs.'® 


Hitchcock may, therefore, be found described as a mili- 


tary man, as an observer and friend of the Indians, and as 


the man who greeted Edgar Allen Poe when he arrived in 
West Point. The activities of his life are summarily de- 
scribed in the Dictionary of National Biography, with the 
added note that during the period 1824-1827, “he had 
plunged into the study of philosophy in an effort to answer 
various doubts that troubled him on the subject of religion. 
He reached the satisfactory conclusion that “The great 
Whole is one, and all the parts agree with all the parts’—a 
conclusion which he was to reaffirm, much later, in volume 
after volume.” ‘The above conclusion does not seem very 
profound as stated, nor does it indicate any great value to 
Hitchcock’s writings, which are then described in the follow- 
ing comment: “All these laborious efforts are today only 
literary curiosities, while Hitchcock’s one really valuable 
literary work, his vivid autobiographical Fifty Years in 
Camp and Field (1909), he left unpublished.” W. A. 
Croffut ends the preface to Fifty Years . . .% with the 
sentence: “‘He was also a student and writer on recondite 

Grant Foreman, 4 Tra: ndian Territory: the Journal of Ethan Allen Hitchcock, 
Late Major-General in ti tted States Army, with a foreword by John R. Swant 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, The T 30. Further information may be found in Fifty 
Years 3 

7 The auth f the article in 


8 Ed. cit. (ref. 13), p. v. 
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philosophy, and in the intervals of an active career gave to 
the world eight volumes on abstruse and esoteric subjects.” 
In the introduction to A Traveler in Indian Territory, 
G. Foreman repeats this judgment verbatim with the addi- 
tion of one word, so that Hitchcock becomes a “profound 


student and writer. 9 


The burden of this article is to examine these “volumes 
on abstruse and esoteric subjects.”” Not mentioned in any 
work on American thought with which I am acquainted, 
dismissed as “only literary curiosities,” they contain a most 
interesting doctrine that, so far as cur understanding of the 
history of culture is concerned, is probably the most original 
creation to arise in the nineteenth-century America. Hitch- 
cock’s central idea is, in a variant form, being widely dis- 
cussed today—though often, | am sorry to say, without 
explicit reference to its progenitor. 

Throughout an active military career, General Hitchcock 
devoted himself to the study of philosophy, theology, 
mysticism, and, eventually, alchemy. Under the most ad- 
verse conditions imaginable, in the barracks or in his tent 


e Far and 


at some encampment, he studied the writings of th 


Near East, of antiquity and the middle ages, of the 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, insofar as t 


ifteenth, 


i 


bore 
on questions of human existence or the nature of man. The 
result of his scholarly studies and meditations led him, 
eventually, to a radical interpretation of the subject of 
alchemy—one that may help to clear up a mystery that is 
still puzzling to those who are unacquainted with Hitch- 
cock’s ideas. In order that the reader may appreciate the 
nature and magnitude of Hitchcock’s contribution, I will 
delineate first the character of the pre blem and Hitchcock’s 
solution; next, the stages by which Hitchcock’s ideas de- 
veloped; and, finally, the reception and effect of those ideas. 


* Ed. cit. (ref. 16), p. 10. Concerning the “eight volumes,” see Apj x Two, infra 
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Many historians, secure in the belief that science repre- 
sents a kind of positive or accumulative knowledge, have 
attempted to read its history as a series of ladders and plat- 
forms—for them science marches steadily up the ladders of 
continuous progress, save for a few regretted periods in 
which knowledge remains stationary on the platforms. 
Generally, for them, the progress of science (save for the 
“dark” middle ages) is an orderly sequence of better and 
better knowledge and the history of science becomes a 
development as logical as the theories by means of which 
we explain the phenomena of the external world. From such 
a point of view, astrology can be dismissed as an unfortunate 
aberration of the human mind, since it seems to be true 
that ancient astrology was an offspring of serious astronomy 
and that astrology was not the “mother” of astronomy as 
was often supposed.” Yet the study of astrology today 
reveals to us the state of astronomical knowledge of its practi- 
tioners at times for which there is no other documentary evi- 
dence, and it also tells us much about the transmission of 
astronomical ideas along with the astrological.” 

In the case of alchemy, however, the situation is markedly 
different. In ancient times, there was a highly developed 
astronomy as such and a theory based on that astronomy 
to enable initiates to make predictions about events sup- 
posedly in much the same manner as the astronomer would 
predict the position of a planet at some future time. We 
can, if we wish, dismiss the astrology and write a history of 
positive astronomy in antiquity. But there is no ancient 
chemical theory from which an alchemy might have been a 


later and degenerate form. There were performed, to be sure, 


practical operations which we would today call “‘chemical,”’ 


| 
22 The view that “calendarial problems directed the first ste; f astr my” is to be 
found in O. Neugebauer, Journal of Near Eastern Studies, IV (1945), 14-€ 
21 See O. Neugebauer, “The Study of Wretched Subjects,” Jsts, XLII (1951), 111 
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including dyeing, metallurgy, glassmaking, and the like,”* but 
one would seek wholly in vain for an ancient chemical treatise 
to place alongside a purely astronomical work such as Ptole- 
my’s Almagest. Not only is alchemy, therefore, much more 
ancient than chemistry, but it had a continuous independ- 
ent existence even after a science of chemistry as such de- 
veloped in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Astrology and alchemy seem firmly linked in the public 
mind as parents, respectively, of astronomy and chemistry. 
So far as astronomy is concerned, no evidence can be found 
to serve to document this theory of descent, while “all well- 
documented facts are in sharp contradiction to it,” accord- 
ing to one of the great historians of science in our day, who 
has devoted a life-time exclusively to the study of ancient 
mathematics and astronomy, O. Neugebauer. He also warns 
us of the peril of confusing ancient and modern astrology. 
‘**The modern reader usually thinks in terms of that concept 
of astrology which consists in the prediction of the fate of a 


person determined by the constellation of the planets, the 
sun, and the moon at the moment of his birth. It is well 
known, however, that this form of astrology is comparatively 


late and was preceded by another form of much more general 
character (frequently called ‘judicial’ astrology in contrast 
to the ‘genethlialogical’ or ‘horoscopic’ astrology just 
described). In judicial astrology, celestial phenomena are 
used to predict the imminent future of the country or its 
government, particularly the king. From halos of the moon, 
the appre ach of invisibility of planets, eclipses, etc., 
clusions are drawn as to the invasion of an enemy from the 
east or west, the condition of the coming harvest, floods and 
storms, etc.; but we never find anything like the ‘horoscope’ 
based on the constellation at the moment of birth of an 


and Development of Applied Chemistry, London, 


| 
=Cf. J. R. Partington, Origins 7 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1935. 
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individual. In other words, Mesopotamian ‘astrology’ can 
be much better compared with weather prediction from 
phenomena observed in the skies than with astrology in the 
modern sense of the word.” 

To be sure, the predictions must often have been wrong; 
yet they were sometimes right and, if made vague enough, 
they could be interpreted as having been right no matter 
what kind of events occurred. Even today, when we are dis- 
appointed at the cold, rainy day occurring when the predic- 
tion was “‘fair, sunny, and warmer,” we continue to read (or to 
listen to) the weather forecasts. But whereas the astrologer 
might often be right, the alchemist was always wrong:—no- 
body could ever succeed in producing gold from other metals! 
While the hope of making unlimited quantities of gold in the 
crucible is as strong a driving force as the hope of accurately 
predicting the future, we can but wonder at the number of 
individuals who studied alchemy for more than a millennium 
when none of them ever achieved an iota of success, however 
partial, to sustain the hopes of the rest of them. 

The history of alchemy is not only baffling to the positive 
historian, but also to anyone who tries to make sense out of 
many of the major documents. ‘Thus a number of students 
have concluded that alchemy was nought but the history of 
error, while others tell us that “we do not know all that the 
alchemists believed and did, owing to their deliberate and 
avowed concealment of the parts of their work that they 
considered most important.” 

Most of us are aware that an alchemist was a man who 
tried to transmute baser metals, e.g., lead or mercury, into 
gold. It is at once plain that such would-be gold-makers 
should be acquainted with the metallurgical arts and that, 


3QO. Neugebauer, “The story of Ancient Astronor 


Journal of Near East 


*F. Sher 


ey: Problems and Methods,” 

Studies, IV (1945), 14-5. 

WEEE 00d ‘Taylor, The Alchemists: Founders of Modern Chemistry, New York, 

Henry Schuman, 1949, preface, p. ix 
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in the course of their investigations, they should have de- 
veloped much chemical knowledge, comprising new forms 
of laboratory equipment, new chemical compounds and mix- 
tures, and reactions between them. Hence alchemists un- 
questionably provided foundations for the science of 
chemistry. ‘Thus the “first laboratories we know of were 
alchemical laboratories. ‘The alchemists were the first whom 
we know to have practiced distillation and sublimation, and 
they invented almost all the chemical apparatus that was 
in use up to the middle of the seventeenth century. If we had 
to assess their position in the history of science, we might best 
call them the Fathers of Laboratory Technique.” 

Any such profession naturally embraced sincere students 
who hoped to achieve the transmutation and also charlatans 
who would pretend to manufacture gold in order to obtain 
money fraudulently from those who were sufficiently gullible. 
The tricks of the latter are on record; they include the use of 
a hollow iron rod filled with powdered gold and stoppered 
with wax; when the material in the crucible was stirred, the 
wax would melt and the gold pour into the mixture. Or, a nail 
would be made half of iron and half of gold and covered with 
black ink; when dipped in a liquid and stirred, the black ink 
would wash away and it would seem as if an iron nail had 
been partially transmuted into gold. Still another trick was to 


srepare a coin of a white alloy of silver and gold, dip it into 
pre} \ § 


nitric acid which would dissolve the silver and leave half of the 
coin—apparently converted into gold. Some of these coins 
are preserved in our museums and have been analyzed. 
These fraudulent practices were all too common in late 
mediaeval and Renaissance Kurope.** But we are more con- 


Ibid., p. 3 
® One of the first alchemical treatises to be translated into Latin fr t Arabic was 
prepared by Robert of Chester (Robertus Anglicus) and completed on 11 February 1144. 
Cf. George Sarton, /ntroduction t History of Science, Il, pt. 1, Balt re, The Williams 
& Wilkins Company, 1931, p. 176. 
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cerned with the sincere alchemists. Why did they continue 
the search for the “philosopher’s stone” for so many cen- 
turies? We must remember that there were alchemists still 


“practising” or prosecuting the art in the seventeenth” and 


eighteenth centuries in Europe and in America. One 
famous English alchemist of the seventeenth century, 
George Starkey, began his chemical education at Harvard.” 

A further problem of even greater importance is the 
apparent obscurity and downright incomprehensibility of 
so much of the alchemical language, and the meaning to be 
assigned to the symbolism and the curious illustrations. 
Many historians admit to being completely baffled and be- 
wildered and they either dismiss most of the alchemical 
literature as obscure, enigmatic, and incomprehensible, or as 
downright nonsense save for a genuine chemical nugget here 
and there. The most recent history of alchemy, by F. Sher- 
wood ‘Taylor, Director of the Science Museum, South 
Kensington, London, tells us that “if we turn to an alchemi- 
cal treatise in the hope of appraising their achievement we 
find ourselves in a chaos. No literature is so maddeningly 
and deliberately obscure. ‘The authors tell us that their 
books were written in such a way as deliberately to conceal 
the practice from all who had not been initiated into a 
certain secret which enabled them to understand. The 
apparatus is usually fairly clearly described but the nature 
of the substance to be treated is concealed under cover- 
names. ‘Thus Sol (the sun, the King) represents gold. But 


7 The names of Boyle, Newton, and Leibr isually are included 

ct f al th iter relat neg t I ! I Ar rica W i 1 be ar 
extre iscful endeavour. S Harvard alche ts of t id nial period are d 
cussed in I. B. C 1, “The Beginning of Cl cal Instruction in America,” Chymia, III 

IQs » 17-44, csp. 2 1. 

*For Starkey, see S. E. Morison, Harvard College in the S nth Century, Cam 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1936, pp. 130-1. The late G. L. Kittredge’s views or 
Starkey are to be found discussed in A. E. Waite, The Secret Tradition in Alchemy (ref 
121, infra), pp. 292-95 
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does it represent the metal that we call gold or some un- 
known entity the alchemists call ‘our gold’? Take the word 
‘magnesia.’ Modern science gives this name to a well-known 
and definite substance, magnesium oxide, but the alchemists 
give the name to something that we cannot identify; nor 
were their contemporaries sure that they themselves could 


do So. 30 


“This concealment of the nature of materials is so general 
that only a very small minority of alchemical recipes can be 
interpreted in such a way that they could be repeated. Here 
is the foremost problem of alchemy... .”*! Yet this foremost 
problem finds a solution in that company of historians— 
mostly British, Austrian, and Swiss—who have read Hitch- 
cock’s book at first hand or later writings that, directly or 


indirectly, derive from Hitchcock’s idea. 


Once we have seen the fundamental difficulties in under- 
standing alchemy, we can appreciate Hitchcock’s main 
thesis. It is simply that most (if not all) of alchemy never 
had anything at all to do with chemistry and that the aim 
of the alchemists was never to produce material gold, such 
as might serve to make “‘coin of the realm.” This thesis 1s 
made apparent in the full title of his book which reads: 
Remarks upon alchemy and the alchemists, indtcatin 


method of discovering the true nature of hermetic philosophy; 


and showing that the search after ‘The Philosopher’s Stone 


had not for its object the discovery of an agent for the transm uta- 
t, Taylor quotes from Chaucer “who was well acquainted with 


Fale, W. W. Skeat, The Complete J , Oxford, Oxford 


y rom a work 

n 1558, then in 

ides with these 

nical interpretation to 


1 most, de- 


nax come ail attemp 
above is a recipe much more intelligible tha 


sntified, but ending up with the tion of a trans- 


1 
| 
University Press, 1894, lines 1448-71. 
Op. cit., pp. 3-5. On pp. 113-5, Taylor gives the details of an ex 
attributed to Lull and dated 1330, first in a translation of the text 
l'aylor’s translation into the “language of modern chemistry.” He 
comments: “To such an antic 
recipes for transmutation. The 
scribing chemical processes that can be identified, bs 
mutation that could not possibly result from the use of this material.” 
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tion of metals. Being also an attempt to rescue from undeserved 
opprobrium the reputation of a class of extraordinary thinkers 
in past ages (Boston: Crosby, Nichols, and Company, 
111 Washington Street. 1857). Hitchcock took “for his 
thesis the proposition that Man was the subject of Alchemy; 
and that the object of the Art was the perfection, or at least 
the improvement, of Man.’’*? Under “‘the figure of the 
transmutation of metals,” there was represented symbolically 
the salvation of man, “his transformation from evil to good, 
or his passage from a state of nature to a state of grace.” 
Hence, “the works of the Alchemists may be regarded as 
treatises upon religious education . . . and under the words 
gold, silver, lead, salt, sulphur, mercury, antimony, 
arsenic, orpiment, sol, luna, wine. acid, alkali, and a thou- 
sand other words and expressions, infinitely varied, may 
be found the opinions of the several writers upon the great 
questions of God, nature, and man, all brought into or 
developed from one central point, which is Man, as the 
image of God.’ Of course, many readers thought that the 
alchemical writings might provide a map of the road to 
wealth. Says Hitchcock: “Such men were said, by the 
Alchemists, to have ‘the gold fever, which had darkened 
their senses.’” Over and over again, the alchemists repeat 
the phrase 4urum nostreum non est aurum vulgi, “Our gold 
is not the common gold.” 

In Hitchcock’s view the subject of alchemy was man. The 
alchemists’ “furnace, cucurbit, retort, philosophical egg, 
etc., etc., in which the work of fermentation, distillation, 
extraction of essences and spirits, and the preparation of 
salts is said to have taken place, was Man—yourself, 
friendly reader, and if you will take yourself into your 
study, and be candid and honest, acknowledging no other 


® Preface, p. iv. 


3 Jbid., p. v. 
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guide or authority but Truth, you may easily discover some- 
thing of Hermetic Philosophy; and if at the beginning there 
should be ‘fear and trembling,’ the end may be a more than 
compensating peace.’”*4 

Since the subject of alchemy was Man rather than the 
chemistry of metals, no true alchemist was ever disappointed 
by any supposed failure to produce metallic gold, since the 
latter was largely not even attempted. According to Hitch- 
cock, those who made alchemical experiments with worldly 
metals were actually misled by the language of the al- 


ow 


chemists which they but imperfectly understood. hat 


chemistry is indirectly indebted to the Alchemists for its 
introduction among the sciences, is certainly true,”’ Hitch- 
cock admitted, “‘at least I have no disposition to question 
it; but not to the immediate labors of the Alchemists them- 
selves, whose peculiar work was one of contemplation, and 


not a work of the hands. 


It is a plain case, that, for the most part, the 
the way to chemistry were made by men who were 
guage of the *mists, and sought 


of men wrote 1 OK on iy. Many of then 
furnaces, “uttering no voice,’ and none of them wrote ‘ks upon 


Philosopher’s Stone, for the simple reason that they never discovered 
anything to write about, and were incapable of indicating in the re- 


motest manner any method for its discovery. 


It is true... that many books were written by men who really imagined 
hey had discovered the secret, and were nevertheless mistaken. But 


this imaginary success could never have had place where go/d was the 


object; because in the bald fact no man was ever deceived: no man ever 
believed that he had discovered a method of making gold out of inferior 
metals. The thing speaks for itself. It is impossible that any man can 


ever be deluded upon this bare fact; but it is quite otherwise with 


respect to the real object of Alchemy, in which men have been deceived 


yeriments which led 
» misled by the lan- 
truth; but this class 
their 
the 
* Hitchcock, dichemy, p. 117. “Hermetic,” in this usage, refers to thrice-great Hermes 
Hermes Trismegistus), the mythical or supposed founder of the alchemical art. The term 
survives in the expression “hermetically sealed.” 
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in all ages, either under the name of Alchemy, or under some other 
name;—for the subject is always in the world, and hence the antiquity 
claimed for the art by the Alchemists.® 

Hitchcock cites various aphorisms of Geber, such as ““The 
Artist should be intent on the true End only, because our 
Art is reserved in the Divine Will of God, and is given to, or 
withheld from, whom he will; who is glorious, sublime, and 
full of justice and goodness.”’ For Geber the Philosopher’s 
Stone is “‘a medicine, rejoicing and preserving the Body in 
youth,” and to students he gives this counsel, “Dispose 


yourself by exercise to the study with great industry and 


labor, and a continued deep meditation; for by these you may 
find it and not otherwise.’ Upon this, Hitchcock comments: 
“What can meditation do with actual metals? It cannot 
blow the coals under an alembic; but it may bring a man into 
a right state for hearing the still, small voice, whose potency, 
like that of the Alcahest—for it is the Alcahest,* is able to 
dissolve the stoniest hearts.” 

Man is, then, the subject of alchemy and the object of the 
art was the perfection—or, at least, the improvement—of 
Man.* ‘I therefore say, after much study and deliberation, 
that the works of the genuine Alchemists, excluding those of 
ignorant imitators and mischievous impostors, are all 
essentially religious, and that the best external assistance for 
their interpretation may be found in a study of the Holy 
Scriptures. ... [The] genuine Alchemists were religious men, 
who passed their time in legitimate pursuits, earning an 


% Hitchcock, dichemy, 118. 


% The “universal solvent.” 
#7 Hitchcock, dichemy, pp. 120-1. 
38 The “books for the initiated” treat of “‘a light from Heaven” “as the Elixir of Life, the 
Water of Life, the Universal Medicine, and the P! opher’s Stone”’ (p. ix); according t 
Hitchcock, when, for instance, Geber speaks of the Philosopher’s Stone as a “med : 
rejoicing and preserving the Body in youth,” | merely using “alcl cal language for 
expressing immortality” (p. 121). From medicine to improve the state of man’s body to a 
recipe for tl provement of the soul—that is, for Hitchcock, a small jumy 
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honest subsistence, and in religious contemplations, study- 
ing how to realize in themselves the union of the divine 
and human nature, expressed in man by an enlightened sub- 
mission to God’s will; and they thought out and published, 
after a manner of their own, a method of attaining or enter- 
ing upon this state, as the only rest of the soul.’ 

When the alchemist discusses various forms of matter or 
different material substances, he does so in a symbolic 
sense. Man is the image of God and is referred to under 
such terms as gold, silver, lead, mercury, sulphur, salt, and 
so on, “a multitude of names” since “the writers represent 
Man by an endless variety of names . . . [although they] 
most commonly speak of him as a Metal or Mineral. 1“ 
Salvation is represented as a process of purification and the 
stages of that process lend themselves to a representation in 
terms of a change from one kind of metal into another. The 
alchemist writes, “Our Mercury is aerial’’*°—of the spirit 
and not of the earth—or that “minerals made of living 
mercury and /iving sulphur [Soul and Body] are to be 
chosen... .’’#! Indeed it is often said that “the only difficulty 


in preparing the Philosopher’s Stone consists of obtaining 


the philosopher’s mercury.’’? 

The uninitiated reader may be astonished to find the 
alchemists declaring that their subjectum—i.e., the material 
to be worked upon—is identical with the vessel, i.e., the 
still, alembic, crucible, philosopher’s egg, and so on. But 
both are man: his soul and spirit. To this effect Hitchcock 
quotes from an alchemical work (Centrum Naturae Con- 
centratum, or the Salt of Nature Regenerated) as follows: 
“The highest wisdom consists in this, for Man to know 


i 4 


39 Hitchcock, dAlchen 
Tbid., p. 41. 
“ Jbid., p. 41. 
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Himself, because in him God has placed his eternal World, 
by which all things were made and upheld. Therefore let 
the high inquirers and searchers into the deep mysteries of 
nature learn first to know what they have in themselves, 
before they seek in foreign matters without them; and by 
the divine power within them, let them first heal them- 
selves and transmute their own souls; then they may go on 
prosperously, and seek with good success the mysteries and 
wonders of God in all natural things.’ 

Here, then, are the main points of Hitchcock’s thesis. | 
shall not, within this short space, attempt to reproduce the 
details of Hitchcock’s analysis of alchemical terms and 
operations. But, so that the reader may see how Hitchcock’s 
analysis proceeded, I will point out the role of one sub- 
stance—mercury or quicksilver. 

All the alchemical operations described make use of 
mercury as a fundamental ingredient. Hitchcock finds that 
mercury is conscience. Conscience is not equally pure with 


all men, and not equally developed. The difficulty in dis- 


covering live mercury, of which all Alchemists write, 1s 
nothing more than the difficulty in arousing conscience in 
men’s hearts for their improvement and elevation. ‘The 
starting point in man’s education is to waken within him 
an enduring permanent sense of what is absolutely right and 
the consistent purpose of adhering to this sense. This is the 
great task of the educator—once accomplished the work of 
improvement is easy and can be likened to child’s play; the 
Alchemists sometimes described the later phases of the 
“great work” as child’s play. 

A man whose conscience is not sensitive or developed is 
described under the names of arsenic, vitriol, vipers, etc. 
In these substances, as in antimony, lead, and many others, 
the alchemist seeks for a true mercury, or conscience. When 


Jbid., pp. 34-5. 
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first awakened, it is a common mercury, in a “crude”’ state, 
and the great aim of the alchemists is then to transform 
‘our mercury’’—the preliminary 


‘ 


‘ 


common mercury” into 
act to the purification of the soul—a 
that internal reformation of character which will endure, 
and flame up all the brighter, under trials.”** We can, in 
such terms, appreciate the comparison with “an incom- 


“commencement of 


bustible sulphur, because in whomsoever the conscience is 
properly awakened, a fire is raised which burns and con- 
sumes everything opposed to its own nature.’ 

*“Now, when the conscience, wherein the sense of right 
and justice has existence, becomes active under the idea of 
God, it is endowed with supernatural force, and is then, as I 
understand it, the Alchemist’s philosophical mercury: it is 
also his salt of mercury: it is no less his sovereign Treacle, 
of which much may be read in their books, though of a kind 
quite unlike that of a justly celebrated novelist of the 


Such is Hitchcock’s doctrine concerning alchemy. We 
may as well admit at once that it has a number of puzzling 
features. Why, we must ask at the outset, did the alchemists 
write in such a curious, symbolic language, rather than state 
their views openly for all to understand? Hitchcock replies: 


“This was the language by which men communicated with 
each other all over Europe, and encouraged each other to 


live honestly, when, in the public estimation, it was neces- 
sary rather to say a ‘certain’ number of masses, and con- 
tribute largely to an ignorant, debauched, and wicked 
priesthood, armed with the civil power to crush all opposi- 
tion to the tyranny by which they enslaved the whole 
“ Hitchcock, Alchemy, p. 51. 
“ Ibid., p. 48. 


Ibid., p. 53. 
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population of Europe.” The alchemists “were the wise men 
of their times, who couched their widsom in ‘dark sayings,’ 
calculated purposely to mystify and deceive those who 
needed the ‘hangman’s whip’ to hold them in order, and no 
less to delude and elude the hangman too, who knew not 
how to discriminate between the true man and the false.” 
For Hitchcock, “tthe Alchemists were Protestants, when 
Protestantism could not speak openly.’ If his main thesis 
be correct, then the above explanation may be satisfactory. 

But we would then enquire of Hitchcock what value 
there was to his study. What meaning did he believe his 
book to hold? In the first place, his book is made up, to a 
large degree, “of extracts from the writings of the Al- 
chemists—to let them speak for themselves, and has 
nothing of my own in it but suggestions with a view to the 
‘* His aim was to 


interpretation of those writings. 
place samples of the alchemical corpus before the modern 
reader so that he might learn what the alchemists had 
intended to say. “Has it no interest,” asks Hitchcock, 
this age to look back a few hundred years, and see the shifts 
to which men were obliged to resort for the privilege of 
living with simple honesty?’’** Noting the statement of a 
reviewer that “Alchemy has passed away . . . never to 
return,” Hitchcock comments that “this may be so: 
but the questions about which the Alchemists employed 
themselves have not passed away, and never shall pass away 
while man wanders upon the surface of the earth.” Hitch- 
cock appears not to have believed that alchemy as such had 


any direct relevance to his own age, even though the philo- 


Ibid., pp. 202-3. 
Jbid., p. 224. 
Jbid., p. 266. 
Jbid., pp. 202-3. 
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sophical and theological ideas of the alchemists were central 
to man in all ages. The preface to his work states plainly: 
“It may seem superfluous in the author of the following 
remarks to disclaim the purpose of reviving the study of 
Alchemy, or the method of teaching adopted by the Al- 
chemists. Alchemical works stand related to moral and 
intellectual geography, somewhat as the skeletons of 


ichthyosauri and plesiosauri are related to geology. ‘They 


are skeletons of thought in past ages.’’®? 

Hitchcock was thus drawn to the study of alchemists and 
the alchemistic doctrine (not, properly speaking, the study 
of alchemy) because of a driving intellectual curiosity. Soon 
he found a key that revealed to him that the doctrine of the 
alchemists was a kind of pure theology without sacerdotal 
dogma, very close in spirit to his own notions. Thus, while 
he was expounding the true doctrine of the alchemists—as 
he saw it—he was at the same time delineating a personal 
philosophy of human existence. Once he discovered that 
the alchemical treatises did not treat of chemistry, he 
appreciated that the alchemists were a much maligned group 
of thinkers since their writings were disparaged from the 
+ 


viewpoint of chemical theory rather than praised for their 


hidden metaphysical or theological standpoint. In the light 
of Hitchcock’s character as we know it, his pen was drawn 
iiito the service of truth and he was led to fight against the 


injustice of historical judgment just as he had been led to 
fight against injustice with regard to military matters and 
Indian affairs. 

How did Hitchcock ever come to formulate his theories 
about alchemy? Anyone who reads Hitchcock’s writings 
finds a unity of conception that reaches its peak in Alchemy 
and the Alchemists and that is forced to do service in the 


Hitcl 
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works on Swedenborg, Spinoza, Spencer, and Dante. A 
Platonist, or more properly neo-Platonist, strain is discern- 
ible in his notes from early manhood and is a part of his 
speculative frame. 

He was, in his youth, a student at an academy in Ran- 
dolph, Vermont, but could not stay long owing to the death 
of his father in 1813 (when the youth was but 15 years of 


age) and the apparent ensuing financial problems. He had 
the good fortune, however, to obtain an appointment to 
the Military Academy at West Point within a year, when his 
qualifications were described, in part, as follows: “He is 


about sixteen years of age, has a good English education, 
and understands the Latin language—is well bred, extremely 
correct in his moral habits, possesses strict ideas of honor and 
integrity and a sufficient degree of talent and enterprise to 
render him useful and respectable in the service of his 
country.” At the Military Academy, Hitchcock dis- 
tinguished himself in mathematics and engineering and 
taught both while still a cadet, acting “tas an Assistant 
Professor of Engineering.”” He was always a great reader, as 
a cadet, as a young officer, as an instructor and Com- 
mandant of Cadets at West Point, and throughout his later 
life. His diary as a young officer shows concern with meta- 
physical problems and doubt concerning the literal inter- 
pretation of Scripture, coupled with what he called a desire 
“to know what a certain class of men called philosophers 
thought of God and man and life.’** He read Paley, Reid, 
Hume, and the British poets. 

His fellow officers he found to be largely “dissipated men 
without education. They had no refinement of any sort 
and no taste for study. ... Many a time have I taken a small 

® Fifey Years (ref. 13), p. 40: letter from Asst. Adjt. General George P. Peters to S 


ty f. 13), 4 
tary of War James Monroe, Boston, Sept. 1814. Peters was the husband of Ethan Allen 
Hitchcock's sister Lorrain. 
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volume in my pocket, started into the woods and remained 
a whole day, for no other purpose than to be out of hearing 
of profanity, ribaldry, and blustering braggadocio.’** He 
read literature as well as philosophy, Moore, Gray, Doctor 
Johnson, Young’s Night Thoughts, Shakespeare, and others. 
As an Instructor at West Point, he “‘had no fancy for formal 
dinners” and read voraciously and in solitude in preference 
to the normal social whirl. His reading included Bacon, 
Hume’s essays, Scott’s novels, Montesquieu, Lord Kames, 
Burke, Hegel, Percival, Sir Thomas Browne, Dugald 
Stewart, Tacitus, Montholon’s Memoirs of Napoleon, 
Hobbes, Colton, Lucretius, and the works of Benjamin 
Franklin.** He met John Quincy Adams, and Washington 
Irving as he later sought out Theodore Parker, James 
Russell Lowell, Bronson Alcott, Horace Mann, Hawthorne, 
and Emerson. 

Over and over again, Hitchcock recorded his feeling of 
loneliness and complete separation from his brother officers. 
Thus, under the date 16 February 1835, “‘] am in a pecul- 
iar situation here. I do not wish to depreciate the merits of 
my brother officers, but it is certain that their habits if not 
their tastes are different from mine, and, while a majority 
of them congregate and either play cards or smoke or drink 
or all three together, I am left in solitude or compelled to 
choose between those resorts and the company of the few 
ladies there are at the Prairie. ... I am certainly out of 
place here. My life is calculated to make me an object of 
envy and hate to most of those around me. In the first place, 


I do not join in any of the vices of the garrison—not me. I 
neither drink, play cards, nor even indulge in the smallest 
license of language. Next, I am disposed to literature and 


® Fifty Years, 

% The statement about the “great Whole” being “one,” and the agreement of “all the 
parts” with “all the parts” [see page 37, supra] comes from Hitchcock’s diary of this 
period of young manhood, ; 
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sometimes indicate that I read or think, and it is mostly in a 
field unexplored by the others.’ But, while studying 
theology and philosophy and reflecting on these subjects 
occupied his every spare hour, he did not neglect his military 


duties and studied deeply military history and strategy and 
tactics and was an accomplished officer. Very often the con- 
trast between his scholarly pursuits and profession of arms 
found expression in his diaries. Thus, on 23 March 1841: 
“It may seem singular to me some time hence, if I refer to 
this diary, that, in the midst of Indian councils, in the centre 
of Florida, in a state of war, I should so frequently make 
theological notes which are commonly the fruit of leisure and 
ease.”’*§ And in June of that year, when in Washington 
“amid the whirl and tumult of society,”’ Hitchcock could 
not but be impressed that his mind was “engaged in rev- 
eries upon strange questions and abstruse speculations con- 
cerning the mysteries of nature.” 

In 1842, during the dispute concerning whether his report 
on the conduct of Indian affairs should be made public, he 
was engrossed in philosophical meditation and remarked: 
“I find so little to interest me in the military profession that 
| had rather study or read books of philosophy. I fear I am 
not in my proper vocation—that is, I have read and studied 
myself out of it. The study of philosophy and my general 
reading have subdued all spirit for action and induced a wish 
to retire from the world into some solitude.’** Thus his 
diary began to embody a sentiment expressed earlier, ““My 
mind has undergone changes. I feel stronger than I did. 
What appeared great has diminished. Generals and great 
men are pygmies. Principles, laws of nature, truth—these 
alone seem grand.’ 


© Jbid., p. 134. 
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I shall not attempt to list here the many authors read by 
Hitchcock—a mere enumeration of those who are mentioned 
in the published diaries would occupy many pages. But it 
should be pointed out that wherever he went, whether on a 
military expedition, a trip of any sort, or a mission, he was 
never without a library and carried books with him on all 
occasions. Unfortunately, we do not know too much about 
Hitchcock’s studies and meditations, since the editor of 
Fifty Years in Camp and Field merely gives an occasional 
extract concerning such matters and, from time to time, 
mentions some of the authors Hitchcock read and the kind 
of problem that occupied his mind. The editor was more 
impressed by the fact that an active military man should 
have such interests at all, than by the quality or contents of 
his speculative writings and the nature and extent of his 
reading. He excuses himself with the note: “But this book 
is a biography and not a compendium of philosophy.” 
Rather than tell us what Hitchcock actually wrote, he is 
content to state, “‘And he made ample record of his thoughts 
in‘ his diary.” On one occasion the editor relates, ‘““More 
than five hundred pages in these closely packed diaries of 
1850 and 1851 are taken up with philosophical arguments and 


speculations,” and expresses the regret that Hitchcock 1s so 


“absorbed in metaphysical monologue [that], he gives us 
few details of his important public acts and few particulars 
concerning the distinguished people with whom he dines.’’® 

On New Year’s day 1845 Hitchcock noted that he “‘came 
home and amused myself with the flute, playing the opera of 
Oberon and one or two others. Then I took a fancy to count 
my books and found 761, besides numerous pamphlets, 
magazines, and tracts, and also not including my music, of 
which I have over 60 volumes bound and enough music in 


8 Fifty Years, pp. 182, 185 
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sheets for 20 volumes more.” This was in “Camp Wilkins, 
the name I gave to the camp of the Third Regiment of 
Infantry, adjacent to Fort Jessup”; the main library he 
kept in St. Louis, where he had established his permanent 
residence. 

When illness forced Hitchcock to return from the Mexican 
campaign, he stopped in New Orleans on his way home to 
St. Louis and “ordered sixteen boxes of books to St. Louis 
ahead of me.’’® He received bookseller’s catalogues from 
England and ordered many “rare old tomes” from London. 
In 1848, he noted, “Have been looking into my interminable 
boxes. I have absolutely too much baggage. ... For years 
I have added to my stock of books until I have quite too 
many fora traveller.” In every city he visited, he managed 
to visit the bookstores and his library grew and grew. So 
large was his collection of books that when he went to Cali- 
fornia in 1851 to assume command of the Pacific Division 
his library of some 2500 volumes, packed in “30 boxes in 
all,” cost him $200 for carriage, whereas it had only cost 
him $400 to transport himself to California. 

While in California, he sold (on 3 February 1853) the 
greater part of his library to San Francisco. We are told 
that these books became “the basis of the present Mercantile 
Library Association of that city and enriched it with a large 
number of works of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
which could not have been duplicated in America.’’® Hitch- 
cock, describing the sale of his books, remarks: “The most 
of them have performed their office as far as I am con- 
cerned. They are exceedingly valuable. There is, properly 


speaking, no ‘light reading’ in the modern sense, such as 
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common novels, but generally books requiring thought, and 
reflection in the reader. One of the inducements I have had 
to this step has been a desire to avoid the chance of becoming 
what is called a bookworm. As far back as 1825, at West 
Point, I remember resolutely setting my face against reading 
books without an express object. I had a great horror of a 
certain species of idle dissipation—taking up a book merely 
as a means of passing the time. I have read books only 
because I wished to know something. Pleasure, as such, 
has never been my object. The end, thus far, has been to 
put me into the most friendly relations with Plato, and I 
find that the more I know of him, the less I care to know 
about other writers. I have yet a great deal to learn in 
Plato. Still I have never thought of becoming a learned ora 
literary man.’’® So, too, later in life, did Hitchcock sell his 
alchemical library in 1862, once his writings on the subject 
of alchemy had been published.** Having read the books, 
having copied out long extracts from them, having made 
abstracts of the portions he did not copy out, and having 
committed to his diaries the thoughts that the books had 
evoked, Hitchcock had no further need for the volumes 
themselves. His interest was in the doctrines the books 
contained and as to the books themselves—well, “All books 
are chaff of the human intellect.” 


I would not like to give the impression that Hitchcock 
never shared his ideas with any one. A select few partici- 


pated in the intellectual adventure. Two of these were fellow 
ifty Years, py 
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officers in the Army. There was W. W. S. Bliss, described 
by W. A. Croffut as “‘the assiduous student and scholar 
who married the daughter of General Taylor and became 
his chief of staff. Bliss was about the only companion of 
high literary attainments that Hitchcock could claim, if 
he could claim as a companion in any sense one who was 
generally far away on the frontier. ‘Together or apart they 
sympathetically discussed Hegel and Kant, Iamblichus, 
Goethe, and Carlyle, Locke, Glanville, and the philosophy of 
modern thinkers, especially of Germany—a philosophy, he 
says, which teaches ‘a faith freed, I hope, from the gross 
superstitions which give so many religions of the world a 
forbidding aspect.’ And then he illustrated with a quotation 
from a sermon by Jonathan Edwards.” 

Another philosophical companion was Charles H. Larn- 
ard,”? who served with Hitchcock and Bliss in the military 
occupation of Texas in 1845-46. At the Corpus Christi 
encampment the three friends “read much and commented 
more—their chief authors being Spinoza, Swedenborg, Schil- 
ler, Kant, Toland, Hobbes, Socinus—all earnestly struggling 
after what they reverently called Truth.” 

William T. Harris of St. Louis became an intimate only 
in the sixties. Hitchcock described him as “thoroughly 
imbued with what Socrates would undoubtedly have been 

f Bliss may be found in Cullum’s Biographical 
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delighted with—the philosophic spirit, a true love of 
philosophy. He is a young man, but looks at principles 
without disregarding facts. He is more in love with Hegel 
than would be altogether to my taste, but he will outgrow 
this as his own mind reveals itself to itself.”’** The two main- 
tained a “continuous and voluminous correspondence, 
General Hitchcock occasionally writing him a letter of 
twenty compact pages upon those metaphysical researches 


which equally occupied the minds of both. Once, while 


pondering some abstruse problem, he exclaimed to himself, 


‘I need Harris more than anybody else.’”’” 

Finally, there was his brother Samuel, who especially 
shared with him a passionate interest in Spinoza. Hitchcock 
declared that his brother had made the first complete 
translation of Spinoza’s works into English and he himself 
also translated and retranslated the writings of Spinoza.’ 
Samuel Hitchcock died at sea in 1851 while on his way from 
Holland to California to join his brother. ‘For him he had 
translated several important works from the Latin and 
other languages, and in their views of the mysteries of life, 
the here and hereafter, the whence and whither, they were 
closely in sympathy.” 

The views that characterize Hitchcock’s writings about 
alchemy and the hermetic tradition were, apparently, first 
aroused in 1844, while he was at Fort Jessup. ‘Hitchcock 
read Gabriel Rossetti’s works on the esoteric meaning of the 
Middle Age writers, and got the first glimpse of that new 
and mystical interpretation of celebrated authors which 

Fifty Ye 
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later so characterized his own writings. He imagines that 
Cervantes, in creating Don Quixote and ridiculing the 
extravagant romances of chivalry, may have been outside of 
the secret sect and so have misunderstood the books which 
were only ostensibly romances; and he conjectures that 
Amadis de Gaul and the mythical heroes who succeeded him 
may merely have been types and symbols of Wisdom and 


Truth.”’* In 1851, we are told, “‘It was while dreaming and 
meditating at Benicia, and incidentally governing the 
California-Oregon Military Division and attending to its 
multitudinous requirements, that General Hitchcock got 
hold of a remarkable booklet, The Story of Reynard the Fox. 
This allegory or fable he read as containing a pretty complete 
outline of the esoteric method by which the writers of the 
Middle Ages concealed the true meaning of their assaults 
on the Church. It impressed him much, and seemed to him 
a confirmation of the Rossetti theory of the metaphoric 
jargon under which Dante masked his religious opinions.’’”® 

In 1854 Hitchcock returned to the East from California 
and, while “superintending recruiting for his second regiment 
lin New York] . . . frequents the Nassau Street bookstores in 
June and finds therein tomes that greatly excite his interest 
and even lead his thoughts into new channels. Of these he 
gives us a hundred pages of comment and reflection. He does 
not forget Comte and Cousin, Spinoza, Kant, Porphyry, and 
the great neo-Platonists; but he finds there another class of 
books of which he has before seen little and these move him 
strangely. He finds several antique alchemical works on magic 

works more than two centuries old, and not much in re- 
quest in this bustling land of industrial progress.’ 

% Jbid., p. 186. 

” Jbid., p. 393. For Rossetti, see Appendix One, infra. 

% Croffut in Fifty Years, p. 412. A more detailed account of how Hitchcock became 
acquainted with the literature of alchemy may be found in his own account in Appendix 


Four, infra. 
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These books Hitchcock took with him to Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania, where he had been ordered “‘by the Secretary of 
War to assume command of the barracks, where my regi- 
ment (six companies of it) is to be assembled.’’*! He added 
further alchemical books to his library while visiting 
Philadelphia. He noted, as his ideas on alchemy took form, 
that ‘“The prosecution of my studies ought to be carried 
on in a sort of serious silence. I must expect no sympathy or 
countenance from without, and no reward of any sort except 
such as may grow internally from the possession of the 
truth. But there is no higher satisfaction than in thus 
living. It is free from enthusiasm, and being a present 
possession it is not dependent on hope, while it is free from 
fear no less. The hermetic philosophers are the true philos- 
ophers. They are a solemn class of writers, for a glimpse of a 
true eternity abolishes all selfishness and fills the soul with 
an amiable tenderness towards mankind.’’*? And again: 
‘*“The Colonel has been my guest here for a month. Passing 
whole evenings in his company I have often spoken of my 
hobby, avoiding it, however, as much as civility required, 
and have been struck with the entire blank in his mind 


upon the whole subject of man, his origin and destiny. I 


have two large cases of books extending from floor to ceiling 
written by earnest and learned men in ages past concerning 
the nature he carries about with him wherever he goes, and 
he is dead to their influence! This may show me how little 
sympathy I may look for from what is called ‘the world’ in 
my alchemical studies. So be it!’ 

Hitchcock bought so many works on alchemy that every 
few weeks the entry may be found in his diary, “‘Received 
to-day another box of books from London.” On 6 June 1855 

8! Fifty Years, p. 413. 


® Jhid., p. 415. 
83 [bid. 
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he returned to St. Louis on leave of absence and, later in the 
year, he retired from the Army. 

The year 1855 witnessed Hitchcock’s first publication on 
alchemy, a paper-bound pamphlet of forty pages, issued 
from Carlisle, Pennsylvania, Remarks upon Alchymists, and 
the Supposed Object of Their Pursuit; Showing that the 
Philosopher’s Stone is a mere Symbol, Signifying Something 
Which Could not be Expressed openly, without Incurring the 
Danger of an Auto de Fé, “By an Officer of the United 
States Army.’’** This work was reviewed in The Westminster 
and Foreign Quarterly Review for 1 October 1856," along 
with two other works on alchemy by Louis Figuier and 
Hermann Kopp. Practically the entire review deals with 
the works of Figuier and Kopp; Hitchcock’s views are 
described briefly in a footnote. 

When, two years later, Hitchcock produced his book- 
length study, Remarks upon Alchemy and the Alchemists, etc., 
the title resembled that of the review article in which the 


pamphlet had been discussed, ““Alchemy and Alchemists,” 


which in turn derived from the title of Figuier’s book, 
L’Alchimie et les Alchimistes, etc. Hitchcock notes, in the 
book, the discussion of his pamphlet in the Westminster 
Review and devotes the opening pages to a refutation, not 
alone of that article, but also of the positions taken by 
Figuier and Kopp. Here Hitchcock also tells us that the 
“pamphlet was intended for the eyes of my friends, and was 
not published or put on sale, though I was not unwilling to 
have it circulated among the curious who might be likely to 
look into the propositions I announced... . 

“When I printed the pamphlet, I had read but a few, some 
half a dozen, works on alchemy, and my opinions were 

% See Appendix Two, infra; the work was marked “Printed for private circulation.” An 
extract from it is printed in Appendix Four, infr 


% New Series, X, Lond n, John *hapman, pp. 279-95. 
% See Appendix Three, infra, t he works of Figuier and Kopp 
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necessarily of a negative kind. ... I was positive, however, 
that they [the alchemists] were not in pursuit of gold or of 
worldly honors; and I am still of this opinion. I thought 
their object was religious, in which I am also fully confirmed 
by a further examination of alchemical works, of which I 
have obtained many since my pamphlet was printed.” 


Having seen something of the nature of Hitchcock’s 
ideas and their development, let us turn next to the problem 
of how they have been received and the effect that they 
have had on the interpretation of alchemy in recent years. 

A most important work on the interpretations of mys- 
ticism and mystic symbolism, written by the eminent 
Viennese psychoanalyst, Herbert Silberer, contains a con- 
siderable discussion of alchemy and the hermetic art.” 
Silberer wrote: “The service of having rediscovered the 
intrinsic value of alchemy over and above its chemical 
phase, is to be ascribed to the American, [than Allen 
Hitchcock, who published his views on the alchemists in his 
book, ‘Remarks upon Alchemy and the Alchemists,’ that 
appeared in Boston in 1857... .*° The discoveries made by 
the acute Hitchcock are so important for our analysis, that a 


complete exposition of them cannot be dispensed with. | 


} 


should like better to refer to Hitchcock’s book if it were not 


practically inaccessible.” 

Silberer gladly acknowledged his indebtedness to Hitch- 
cock; and not only does the chapter on “The hermetic art” 
derive from Hitchcock’s discussion of alchemy, but the 


whole thesis of Silberer’s book derives from Hitchcock’s 


| 

8 Problems of Mysticism and its Symbolism, translated by Smith I J , New York, 

Moffat, Yard and C pany, 1917 

referred “to the Frencl _N. Landur, a writer +] ntific periodi- 

cal ‘L’Institut,’ w wrote in 1868 milar vein {in the organ ‘L’Institut,’ 1st Section, 

XXXVI, py 273 u addition of tra ator], though I do not know whether * wrote wit! 

knowledge of the American work.” 

8 Problems of Mysticism, pp. 151-2 
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writings.” Silberer quotes extensively from Hitchcock and 
the sources cited by Hitchcock, and his summary or con- 
densation of Alchemy and the Alchemists is in every way 
admirable. 

Silberer was not, however, content to limit himself to 
Hitchcock’s views; he felt the need of enlarging upon them. 
“Section V”’ of his book on mysticism presents ““The problem 
of multiple interpretation.”” What Silberer does here is to 
present a number of examples from Hitchcock, together with 
Hitchcock’s “anagogic”’ interpretation, chiefly taken from his 
Red Book of Appin, and then presents an “analytic” (in the 
sense of psychoanalytic) interpretation in which Hitchcock’s 
formulation serves as both key and point of departure.” 

“‘We have heard,” writes Silberer, “that the greatest 
stumbling block for the uninitiated into the hermetic art 
lay in the determination of the true subject, the prima 
materia. ‘Vhe authors mentioned it by a hundred names; and 
the gold seeking toilers were therefore misled in a hundred 
ways. Hitchcock with a single word furnishes us the key to the 
understanding of the hermetic masters, when he says: “The 
subject is man.’ We can also avail ourselves of a play on 


93999 


words and say that the subject or substance is the subject. 
The problem of alchemy has held fascination for many 
psychologists in our day—foremost amongst them Carl G. 


Jung, the Swiss analytical psychologist. One of Jung’s dis- 
cussions of this topic was published in Eranos-Jahrbuch 


(1935) and, in translation, forms chapter five, ‘““The Idea 
of Redemption in Alchemy,” of his book, The Integration 


# Silberer w, in addition to Alchemy and the Alchemists, Hitchcock’s Red B 


fppin and S borg, a Hermetic Phi pher. His bibliography lists t works in 
their oricinal American editions of the nth century, ind the Red B 
a na ( rman trar tion “Ubertr von Sir Galahad, Le pzig, 191 ‘ 

* For some curious reason, only one page reference to Hitchcock is to be found in the 
sndex to the English edition of Silbercr’ il te the fact that Hitchcock’s work is 
liscus 1 throu t the DOOK and I I eisir sent to be found in t! text page 

Silberer, Mysticism, p. 152. 
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of the Personality.* Were the effect of Hitchcock, through 
the agency of Silberer (a former pupil of Jung) is clear. 
Indeed, at the outset, after declaring that “once psychology 
has sharpened our insight [it is easy for us] to recognize the 
psychic nature of alchemistic symbols and_ processes,” 
Jung makes it plain that, “It ?s well known that Herbert 
Silberer, also, at an earlier date, succeeded in throwing 
some light upon the psychological content of alchemy. So 
as not to repeat unnecessarily what has been said before, I 
will call to mind only the essential points of the process.’ 

In a more recent work, Jung has devoted himself ex- 
clusively to this topic. Entitled Psychologie und Alchemie,® 
this book, too, makes acknowledgment of Silberer’s funda- 
mental contribution” which, as we have seen, was in turn 
based on the ideas of Hitchcock. The reception given to 
this book gives us some measure of the place of Hitchcock’s 
ideas (in their contemporary psychological variant form) in 
the modern world of learning. 

A review in Ambix (“The journal of the Society for the 
Study of Alchemy and Early Chemistry”’)” by G. Heym 
begins: *‘Modern scholarship has thrown much light upon 
the history of Alchemy; books written by competent scholars 


have appeared in different countries and have given us new 


insight into the formation of ideas which today have crys- 
tallized into a system of scientific experiment unique in the 
history of mankind. But the student of the alchemical texts 
is forced to acknowledge their utter remoteness from the 


% Translated by Stanley Dell, New York, Farrar & Rinehart, 1939 The Eranos- 
Jahrbucher are published by Rhein-Verlag in Zurich 
* Jung, Integration of the Personality, p. 208 A convenient ac nt of June’s views is 
offered in M. Esther Harding, Psychic Energy, its Source and Goal |New York], Pantheon 
Books, The Bollingen Series X, 1947; for alchemy, see pp. 417 ff 
% Published in 1944 by Rascher Verlag in Zurich, a book of 696 pages with 270 diagrams. 
% Psychologie u. Alchemie, p. 315. 
# Published by Taylor and Francis, London, III (May, 1948), nos. 1 and 2, pp. 64-7 
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modern way of thought, and if he wants to know what it’s all 
about he does not know where to turn. There are, in fact, 
only three books written since the seventeenth century which 
can serve as an introduction to a speculative interpretation 
of the ideas underlying what is called Alchemy; these books 
are written by scholars and give the student a sincere, even 
though highly subjective, view of the methods of work of 
the alchemists. The first book is Michael Maier’s Symbola 
Aurea Mensae Duodecim Nationum, Francfurt, 1617; the 
second is Mrs. Atwood’s Suggestive Inquiry into The Hermetic 
Mystery, first published in London 1850; the third is Dr. 
Jung’s book, which we shall discuss.”” Although the reviewer 
takes issue, as reviewers most always do, with a point here 
and a point there, he praises Jung for “contributing more 
than any other modern scholar towards an understanding 
of what was in the mind of the alchemist,” and for having 
“definitely broken new ground by showing the immense 
importance of thinking in symbolical terms—terms not 
merely applicable to psychological states of the self, but 
especially valuable when we come to investigate the origins 
of scientific ideas.” 

Another important review of Jung’s Psychologie und 
Alchemie appeared in Isis: An International Review Devoted 
to the History of Science® (official Quarterly Journal of 
the History of Science Society); it was written by Walter 
Pagel, an eminent historian of the medical and scientific 
thought of the Renaissance. Pagel asks: “But can scientific 
sense be made of the labour of the alchemists, most of which 
was symbolism and definitely not chemical experiment? The 
ancients knew what chemical processes were, and therefore 
could not overlook that most of what they did was not 


Vol. XXXI 


Pagel’s article r 


X (1948 


eweu 


part 1 and 2, pp. 44-8. Entitled “Jung’s Views on Alchemy,” 
ey Psychologie u. Alchemie and also Jung’s Paracelsica, Zurich u 
Leipzig, Rascher Verlag, 1944. 
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chemistry. Their ‘experiments’ were admittedly bound up 
with a symbolic meaning. If, on the other hand, as the alche- 
mists persistently maintained, their descriptions represented 
chemical processes, these were at least made unrecognizable by 
the elaborate symbolic language in which they were couched. 

“In J&ng’s opinion, these apparent contradictions can be 
removed, and the true nature of alchemy discovered, certain 
processes of ‘projection’ which take place in the ‘psyche’ of 
the individual alchemist. These psychical processes appear to 
the adept as a peculiar behaviour of chemical substances. ‘Er 
erlebte seine Projektion als Eigenschaft des Stoffes.’ What he 
witnessed in reality, however, was his own unconscious self. 
Hence the admonition to look into oneself, i.e., the internal 
light which God has kindled, in order to‘invent’ (‘Quaeris mul- 
tum et non invenies. Fortasse invenies cum non quaeris.’). Hence 
the emphasis laid on the purity of the mind (‘mens’ in contrast 
to reason) and the congruity of the latter with the ‘work.’”’ 

“A vast literature on alchemy has been accumulated and 
a number of books produced. They all leave a feeling of 
frustration in the reader, none of them achieving more than 
a well illustrated catalogue of what appears to be yet another 


human folly. Jung’s is the first (and largely successful) 


attempt at understanding it. It obviously succeeds: (1) in 
placing alchemy into an entirely new perspective in the 
history of science, medicine, theology and general human 
culture, (2) in explaining alchemical symbolism, hitherto a 
complete puzzle, by utilizing modern psychological analysis 
for the elucidation of an historical problem and—vice 
versa—making use of the latter for the advancement of 
modern psychology; and all this in a scholarly, well docu- 
mented and scientifically unimpeachable exposition. If not 
the whole story of alchemy, he has tackled its ‘mystery,’ its 
‘Nachtseite,’ 1.e., the problem most urgent and vexing to 


the historian. Engaged in this enormous task, he is prone to 
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belittle the role of alchemy as a precursor to science and its 
actual foundations in serious philosophical, notably neo- 
Platonic, speculation. Everything seems to be psychology 
and symbolism. Yet, however much these explain, they 
fail to explain everything. They may, if overemphasized, 
lead to a lopsided and un-historical interpretation of what 
remains after all one of the essential chapters in the history 
of science. With regard to Paracelsus, a glance into the 
memorable work of Darmstaedter who repeated the experi- 
ments of his hero, and also a consideration of the position of 
Van Helmont, will provide the necessary corrective. The 
latter dropped most of alchemical symbolism; he believed 
he had witnessed an instance of transmutation and extolled 
the virtues of the universal solvent, the ‘Liquor Alcahest.’” 

Silberer appears to be the most recent writer who relied 
mainly on Hitchcock. Yet Silberer was far from having been 
the first who knew and treasured Alchemy and the Al- 
chemists. The Reverend J. B. Craven in 1910 published a 


study of Count Michael Maier, who was, as we saw above, 
the author of one of the three most important books (accord- 
ing to G. Heym) dealing with the “speculative interpreta- 
tion”’ of the basic ideas of alchemy.*? Craven relied chiefly 


on the interpretation given alchemy in A. E. Waite’s //1dden 
Church of the Holy Grail, but also mentions the book of 
Hitchcock, along with another work, 4 Suggestive Inquiry 
into the Hermetic Mystery, of which | shall have more to say 
in a moment, since it is often placed in company with 
Alchemy and the Alchemists. ‘The latter is described by 
Craven as a work which in “the year 1857 (second edition, 
1865) was published in America... stated to be the produc- 
tion of General Ethan Allen Hitchcock. ... This smaller 
work, though interesting and convincing, is much less ambi- 

Medicine, Alchemist 

Peace & Son, 191 
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tious and able than the ‘Suggestive Inquiry.’ Its author shows 
diligence, not learning. It is not the work of a scholar, but 
of a mind pretty much taken up with one idea.””! 
Following an excellent summary of Hitchcock’s ideas, 
Craven asks, “Why all this elaborated imagery?” He finds 
that “‘the answer seems not to be so clear. Hints are thrown 
out that the alchemists were a sort of men who, regarding 
the official religion of the Middle Ages with semi-contempt, 
desired to hand on a purer tradition, and for that purpose 
employed their chemical formulae. But this is not very 
satisfactorily established. It is certain enough of most of 
the alchemists of whom we have authentic life particulars, 
that they did waste time and money in the attempt which 


they certainly made for the discovery of material gold. That 


in these experiments they made many chemical discoveries 
is undoubted. The progress of the world is a warfare, and 
they had their part in it.”” Yet while Craven voiced some 
doubts, he also affirmed the central thesis of Hitchcock, 
declaring, “On the other hand, there is certainly good 
evidence to show that they had also an esoteric teaching to 
give to their more apt pupils. That from early ages secret 
colleges and societies existed in which this teaching was 
given is, it seems to me, an incontestable fact, and that 
many of the so-called sceptics of Italy, France, and Germany 
derived their views from such sources. ‘The Hermetic 
Science had a secret moral teaching. nal 

A word must be said now concerning the Suggestive 
Inquiry, with which Hitchcock’s book has often been 
associated. It was written by Mary Anne South (who later 
became Mrs. Alban Thomas Atwood) and was published 
anonymously in 1850 by the house of Trelawney Saunders in 


100 () 


101 Idem, 


posit 


i 
| 
MM. cit., p. 15. 
). 16. Two pages of well-chosen excerpts from Hitchcock serve to support his 
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London. The author’s father, Thomas South, was a private 
scholar interested in “physical, psychologic and psychical 
science” and who, with his daughter, ‘‘experimented in 
mesmerism, spiritistic and psycho-physical phenomena.’”!° 

One difference between the views of Hitchcock and Mrs. 
Atwood is clear. Hitchcock approached the task much in 
the manner of the historian of ideas and, as we have seen, 
openly disclaimed any intention of reviving alchemy in any 
form. Mrs. Atwood, on the other hand, believed in alchemy as 
such and even invented a modus operandi for the alchemical 
process. An early twentieth-century reprint of Hitchcock’s 
book attempted to transform it into an initiation into 
“alchemical science,” but in order to accomplish this end, 
the editor had to interpolate more text matter than was in 
Hitchcock’s original work.! 

The writer who has discussed Hitchcock more than any- 
one else is Arthur Edward Waite, who wrote many works on 
alchemy, Christian mysticism, Rosicrucianism, etc., and who 
edited many texts of great importance in the history of al- 
chemy. Again and again in his books, Waite refers at length to 
Hitchcock and, while recognizing the value of his work, he 
always finds it necessary to refute, in part, Hitchcock’s thesis. 
This, in itself, is a measure of the importance of Hitchcock’s 
ideas—for importance may be measured as much by the 
frequency and violence of attacks as by words of praise. 

An extensive account of Hitchcock is to be found in a 
work published by Waite in 1888." This work opens with 

luction written by Walter L. Wilmshurst to the reprint edition, 4 


the Hermetic Mystery, with a Dissertation on the More Celebrated 
Alchemica ilosophers, Being an At towards the Recovery of the Ancient Experi 
ment of Nature, a new Edition, Belfast, William Tait, 1918. See further p. 79, infra. 
103 See the reprint by Clymer, described in Appendix Two, below. 
d Material 
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an introductory essay, beginning: ““Those unfamiliar with 
modern alchemical criticism . . . will probably learn with 
astonishment that the opinions of competent judges are 
divided not only upon the methods of the mysterious 
Hermetic science, but upon the object of alchemy itself. 
That it is concerned with transmutation is granted, but 
with the transmutation of metals, or of any physical sub- 
stance, into material gold, is strenuously denied by a select 
section of reputable students of occultism. The transcen- 
dental theory of alchemy which they expound is steadily 
gaining favour, though the two text-books which at present 
represent it are both out of print and both exceedingly 
scarce.”' The “two text-books” are, of course, Mrs. 
Atwood’s Suggestive Inquiry and Hitchcock’s Alchemy and the 
Alchemists. Vhe latter is described as “‘a small octavo volume 
of very considerable interest.””, Whereas Mrs. Atwood had 
placed a “‘psychic interpretation” on the “arcana of Hermetic 
typology ... Mr. Hitchcock, by adopting a moral one, brought 
the general subject within the reach of the most ordinary read- 
ers, and attracted considerable attention in consequence. . . .1% 

‘The supreme and avowed object of every hierophant, 
as well as of every postulant and pretender, in the ars magna 
discovered by Hermes ‘Trismegistus, has been commonly 
supposed to be the chemical manufacture of material gold 
from commercially inferior substances. On the other hand, 
Hitchcock, marshalling an impressive series of verbatim 
citation from writers of all ages and all nationalities under- 


takes to demonstrate that the concealed subject of every 


veritable adept is one only—namely, Man. 


Like others who have discussed Hitchcock, Waite quotes 


paragraph upon paragraph from Alchemy and the Alchemists, 
Lives, p. 9. 


108 Jhid., p. 10. 
WW 
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since Hitchcock expressed himself so clearly, so well, and so 
succinctly that any attempted paraphrase would pale upon 
comparison with the original. Following the presentation of 
Hitchcock’s views, Waite remarks: “As this interpretation 
[of Hitchcock’s] is concerned chiefly with the conscience, I 
have called it the moral theory of alchemy... . 

Waite, however, raises two arguments against Hitchcock’s 


29108 


view, to show that it is inferior to his own: “*. . . after careful 
researches, | believe myself to have discovered a true 
alchemical theory which will be equally acceptable to all 
schools of interpretation.’ First, Waite calls attention 
to the fact that “Hitchcock, as a man of spiritual insight, 
could not fail to perceive that his explanatory method 
treated of the way only, and the formless light of an ‘End,’ 
which he could not or would not treat of, is, upon his own 
admission, continually glimmering before him.”"° Again: 
“In conclusion, Hitchcock states once more that his object 
is to point out the subject of alchemy. He does not attempt 
to make its practical treatment plain to the end of the sub- 
lime operation. It is, therefore, evident that he, at any 
rate, suspected the existence of more transcendent secrets 
which he distrusted his ability to discuss, and declined to 
speak of inadequately.” 

In Alchemy and the Alchemists, Hitchcock admitted that 
tie had doubts as to the end of the alchemical pursuit. “I 
have endeavoured,” he wrote, “as the reader will please 
notice, to point out chiefly the base, or introduction to 
Alchemy; and have not been disposed to say much of the end, 
which, it is easy to see, must be developed in the experience 
of those who put themselves in a condition for it. If any 
man would realize the blessings of goodness, he must become 
p. 13 
p14 
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good; or if he would enjoy the advantages of truth, he must 
be true. There is no mystery in this, and yet this is good 
alchemy, so far as it goes.” But we also know that Hitch- 
cock later believed he had a more exact view of the end of 
“moral”? alchemy than merely the general purification of the 


soul in order to achieve immortal bliss. On 12 November 


1866, he recorded in his diary: “I wish to say that I saw, a 
moment since, what the Philosopher’s Stone signifies. I 
do not omit a statement of it from any desire to make it a 
mystery. My relation to it is still to be determined. A great 
number of passages in books of alchemy seem perfectly 
clear now. I have nowhere told what it is or even what I 
think it is. It is a kind of revelation, but, when seen, has 
an effect something like looking at the sun. Personally I 
have much to fear from it, before I can look forward to its 
benefits. I have nothing to unsay in my books, and have 
but this to add: that they are studies to reach the One 
Thing." ‘That he had, finally, become somewhat of a 
mystic himself is made clear from his last diary at a time 
when he wrote, “I am sick and almost unable to hold my 
pen.” At this time, 1868, “‘His friends come in during these 
months and read to him his favorite books, and sometimes 
they join him in studying with the Rosicrucians and search- 
ing for the clews of alchemy with Eirenius Philalethes. And 
he often declares that the ‘secret’ is revealed to him more 
clearly than ever before." 

The second argument raised by Waite has to do with the 
relations between alchemy and practical chemistry. On this 
point, the truth or fallacy of either Hitchcock’s moral theory 
or Mrs. Atwood’s psychic theory must depend. Waite’s 


13 Op. cit., p. 125 
3 Fifty Years (ref. 13), pp. 482-3 
4 Croffut, in Fifty Years, p. 484 
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point is that the lives of the adepts bear witness against 
both. Hence, ““My object in publishing this book is to 
establish the true nature of the Hermetic experiment by an 
account of those men who have undertaken it, and who are 
shewn by the plain facts of their histories to have been in 
search of the transmutation of metals. There is no need for 
argument; the facts speak sufficiently. It is not to the blind 
followers of the alchemists that we owe the foundation of 
chemistry; it is to the adepts themselves, to the illustrious 
Geber, to that grand master Basilius Valentinus, to Ray- 
mond Lully, the supreme hierophant. What they discovered 
will be found in the following pages.’! 

It must be admitted that Waite does actually make out a 
case for the fact that there was a physical aspect to “‘the 
Hermetic aim and opus,” in a great many of the leading 
authors. He then, quite naturally asks “how a psychical or 
moral interpretation could be reasonably set upon the symbols 
and the ambitions of all the adepts,” and replies that while 
such “interpretations can never be wholly exonerated from the 
charge of extravagance,” yet “they may be to some extent 
justified by a consideration of the allegorical methods of the 
alchemists and by the nature of the Hermetic theory.’ 

“If the authors of the ‘Suggestive Inquiry’ and of ‘Re- 
marks on Alchemy and the Alchemists’ had considered the 
lives of the symbolists, as well as the nature of the symbols, 
their views would have been very much modified: 
would have found that the true method of Hermetic inter- 


] 
they 


pretation lies in a middle course; but the errors which origi- 
nated with merely typological investigations were intensified 


by a consideration of the great alchemical theorem, which, 


par excellence, is one of universal development, which 


Jbid., p. 29 
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acknowledges that every substance contains undeveloped 
resources and potentialities, and can be brought outward 
and forward into perfection. ‘They applied their theory 
only to the development of metallic substances from a lower 
to a higher order, but we see by their writings that the grand 
hierophants of Oriental and Western alchemy alike were 
continually haunted by brief and imperfect glimpses of 
glorious possibilities for man, if the evolution of his nature 
were accomplished along the lines of their theory. 
“Fugenius Philalethes enlarges on the infinite capacity of 
our spiritual nature and on the power of our soul’s imagina- 
tion. ‘She has an absolute power in miraculous and more than 
natural transmutations,’ and he clothes his doctrine of human 
evolution in the terminology of alchemical adepts.””!” 
Waite, therefore, preferred a kind of middle ground be- 


tween the physical and the non-physical interpretations of 


alchemy. ‘There are alchemical works of a “most tran- 
scendental” sort and others that “Shave exhausted language 
in emphatic declarations that their subject and their object 
are actual metallic gold.” In other cases, there are plain 
references “‘to the possibilities which their theory revealed 
for other than the mineral kingdoms, a theory the truth of 
which they believed themselves to have demonstrated by 
accomplishing metallic transmutation. In this connection, 
it should be noticed that the philosophical stone was gen- 
erally considered a universal medicine—a medicine for 
metals and man, the latter, of course, by inference.” 

If I have devoted so much space to Waite’s commentary 
on Hitchcock, the reason is that Waite was one of the most 


prolific writers of recent times on the subject of alchemy in 


7 Lives, pp. 30-1 
8 [bid., p. 24. 
p. 32 
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particular and mysticism in general. In addition to a host of 
historical and interpretive studies, he edited and translated 
a large number of important texts. Hence, there has been 
no writer of any worth on the subject of alchemy in the 
twentieth century who has not used Waite’s books and thus 
been introduced to Hitchcock, even though he may not 
mention the latter by name.'* 

In a later work, Waite returned to a full-length discussion 
of Hitchcock’s views.'!** Whereas in the previous book, he 
had set forth unambiguously his belief that transmutations 
of metals had actually occurred, he now states merely: “If 
we separate lying texts, like that which passes under the 
name of Artephius, those who accomplish the Magnum Opus 
can prolong their life, if they choose, to the fullest limit 
permitted by God and Nature, because the Medicine of 
Metals is a Medicine also of Man. There is no question, 
moreover, that the successful alchemist had the key of 
wealth in his hands, by the hypothesis of the Art, though 
the only supposed adept who left great treasures behind 
him was Pope John XXII, and his legend is fraudulent 
like the tract ascribed to him. Now, natural longevity—not 
that there is evidence of its attainment by the aid of any 
elixir—and as much or as little of precious metal as Alchemy 
could produce in crucibles, according to its own shewing, 
are no adequate ground for postulating signal virtues as a 


prime condition in those who would attain the Art. 
“On considerations like these the surface claim of the 


literature has an air of colossal pretence or alternatively 
conveys the suggestion that it is talking about one thing in 


1 For example, H. Stanley Redgrove, Alchemy: Ancient and Modern, London, William 
Rider & Son, 1911, discusses the non-physical interpretation of alchemy and Waite’s 
refutation of it, referring to Waite, but not mentioning Hitchcock by name. 

121 The Secret Tradition in Alchemy, its Development and Records, London, Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co., New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1926. 
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the terms of another and this is precisely what has been 
advanced concerning it. Out of this possibility also the 
present work arises. The transmutation of metals per se 
is no concern of mine; but it has been said that great secrets 
of the soul are hidden under veils of Chemia; that they are 
of a kind which called for concealment in those persecuting 
days when the literature came into being; and that even 
now—when things are proclaimed on the housetops which 
used to be whispered in crypts—it is impermissible to speak 
of them openly because they are liable to abuse. There is 
nothing in the last suggestion to inspire a moment’s con- 
fidence, but it can be left to stand at its value because of the 
major claim, which is not of today altogether, of this or the 
last century. And when a question of the soul arises—what- 
ever the issue may prove—it is not of my concern only but my 
part of life and its province. I have set myself therefore to col- 
lect and estimate such evidence—if any—as it may be possible 
to ascertain of that which lies behind the surface sense of 
alchemical literature through the ages of Christendom.’ 

Almost the whole of the third chapter of this book 1s 
devoted to an explication of Hitchcock’s ideas, and further 
discussion of his writings occur throughout the work.!8 
Hitchcock’s interpretation is now called “mainly ethical in 
character,” while it had earlier been called “moral.” Al- 


though Waite still does not believe that Hitchcock’s theory 


‘ 


is valid, he notes that it is an “original contemplation,” 
that Hitchcock’s books “have become as excessively rare 
as they are sought by those who know,” that Hitchcock 


produced “‘a not inconsiderable series of verbatim citations,” 


and presented his conclusions with great ‘“‘clearness and 
simplicity.”* We may also note that Waite not only dis- 


| 
| 
| 
123 Secret Tradition, pp. xx-1 
123 See [bid., pp. 35-47, 70, 79, 85, 121, 208, 254, 338, 339, 352, 353- 
1% Jiid., pp. 35-6, 41. 
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cusses Alchemy and the Alchemists but now adds an account 
of the “sequel” to it, Swedenborg, a Hermetic Philosopher,'* 
a somewhat more mystical work than its predecessor. 


Mrs. Atwood’s curious book has had an equally curious 
history. When it was first issued in 1850, only a little less 
than a hundred copies had been sold when her father, 
Thomas South, who had underwritten the cost of publica- 
tion, halted the sale of the book. The remainder of the 
edition was purchased by South for £250 and burned by 
him, in a bonfire on the lawn of his house, along with some 
poetry manuscripts. We are told, “The return of the out- 
standing copies of the book was gradually secured as far 


as possible, the authoress continuing for years afterwards to 


buy in any copy that came upon the market and often pay- 
ing as much as ten guineas for it. Of those so bought in 
some were destroyed; a few she retained for her private use 
or that of her most intimate and understanding friends.’’!* 
The Suggestive Inquiry was re-issued in 1918 and a second 
reprint was called for in 1920." The editor of these two 
reprints, Walter Leslie Wilmshurst, tells us that Mrs. At- 
wood owned Hitchcock’s book on alchemy and that her 
comment upon it “(inscribed by her in a copy of it) is that it 
is ‘a moral theory of interpretation, leading to a religious 
conclusion; true and forcible, but without discernment of the 
Hermetic method or process of Divine assimilation. 


999128 


From the above account, it is plain that Hitchcock has 
been read by a number of writers who have, in turn, passed 

%%5 See Appendix Two, infra. 

126 Suggestive Inquiry (ref. 102, supra), W. L. Wilmshurst’s introduction, p. 6. 

17 The 1920 edition, also published by William Tait in Belfast is described as a “revised 
edition,” whereas that of 1918 was described as a “new edition.” Both are discussed at 
length in Appendix III (pp. 395-7) of Waite’s Secret Tradition (ref. 121, supra). 

28 Wilmshurst in Suggestive Inquiry, 1918 ed., p. [58]. 
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his ideas along to their readers. Those who have been inter- 
ested in Hitchcock’s ideas on alchemy have ignored his 
military career and his relation to the conduct of Indian 
affairs, while those (Americans) who have been interested 
in the latter have dismissed his interest in alchemy as being 
a “‘curious” aspect of his personal make-up. Nowhere can 
one find the public career and private studies of Hitchcock 
described together. Waite, for example, who commented 
on Hitchcock at greater length than any other author, was 
unaware in 1926 of the partial publication of Hitchcock’s 
diaries by Croffut in 1909; nor did he know any of Hitch- 
cock’s writings save Alchemy and the Alchemists and Sweden- 
borg, a Hermetic Philosopher. Unaware that the former 
work had been twice reprinted, he stated erroneously, ““To 
this day the two publications of Hitchcock have not been 
reprinted ...,” and even gave reasons to account for this 
lack of interest.!*9 
Looking over the interpretive accounts of Hitchcock and 
the references to him,™ one cannot but wonder how the 
writers upon alchemy came upon his works and how they 
learned the name of the anonymous author as so many 
seem to have done. The record shows clearly that Hitchcock 
has—directly and indirectly—influenced the writing concern- 
ing alchemy. Hence, the judgments concerning him by the 
Americans quoted above™ are erroneous, because they knew 
nothing whatever of the literature of the history of science. 
- But, granting that the literature on the history of alchemy 
reflects concern over Hitchcock’s views, so that his recogni- 
tion by fellow students may be considered an accepted 
129 Secret Tradition (ref. 121, supra), p. 36. 
19 Tt should be borne in mind that this article is suggestive rather than exhaustive. I 
n about some who knew Hitchcock, but I have not attempted a 
the literature for references to him 


-man, Bates; see pp. 36-8, supra. 
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historical fact, we must still face the question I have avoided 
until now, viz.—is there any truth to Hitchcock’s “moral” 
or “ethical” theory of alchemy? 

Hitchcock’s theory is easy to understand and it would be 
pleasant to be able to report that the whole subject of 
alchemy is as understandable as that theory. I do not pre- 
tend to understand the whole subject of alchemy, nor even 
to be able to comprehend fully all of the recent interpretive 
studies on this subject. Many of the books on alchemy de- 
generate into obfuscatory mysticism that reminds us of 
nothing so much as the alchemical attempt to explain 
things on the principle of obscurum per obscurius, ignotum 
per ignotius.8? Waite, who rejected Hitchcock’s theory, 
believed that alchemical transmutations of metals had 
actually been produced. ‘I am of opinion, from the evidence 
in hand,” he wrote, “that metallic transmutations did occur 
in the past. They were phenomena as rare as a genuine 
‘materialisation’ of so-called spirits is generally considered 
at the present day among those believers in physical medium- 
ship who have not been besotted by credulity and the 
glamour of a world of wonders. Like modern spiritualism, 
the isolated facts of veritable alchemy are enveloped in a 
crowd of discreditable trickery, and the trade of an adept 
in the past was as profitable, and as patronised by princes, 
as that of modern dealers with familiar spirits. 

“But the fact of an occasional transmutation gives little 
reason to suppose that the praxis alchemiae in metallic 
subjects is ever likely to succeed with modern students of 
the turba philosophorum. ‘The enigmas of the alchemists 


admit, as I have said, of manifold interpretations. Their 


132 [.¢., “what is dark by what is darker still, what is unknown by what is still more 


unknown.” Cf. Jung, /ntegration (ref. 94, supra), p. 205. 
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recipes are too vague and confused to be followed. They 
insist themselves that their art can only be learned by a 
direct revelation from God, or by the tuition of a master. 
Their fundamental secrets have not only been never re- 
vealed in their multitudinous treatises, but they scarcely 
pretend to reveal them, despite the magnificent assurances 
which are sometimes contained in their titles.” As a 
physical scientist, | must confess to a feeling of utter frustra- 
tion at such a sentiment, but that is as nought compared 
to the conclusion: ““The dream of the psycho-chemistry is a 
grand and sublime scheme of absolute reconstruction by 
means of the Paracelsian Orizon Aeternitatis, or super- 
celestial virtue of things, the divinisation, or deification, 
in the narrower sense, of man the triune by an influx from 
above. It supposes that the transmutation or transfiguration 
of man can be accomplished while he is on this earth and in 
this body, which then would be magically draped in splen- 
doribus sanctorum. The Morning Star is the inheritance of 
every man, and the woman of the future will be clothed with 
the sun, and Luna shall be set beneath her feet. The blue 


vastness. These marvels may be really accomplished by the 
cleansing of the two-fold human tabernacle, the holy house 
of life, and by the progressive evolution into outward and 
visible manifestation of the infinite potencies within it. 

“In the facts and possibilities of mesmerism and in the 


phenomena of ecstatic clairvoyance, in ancient magic and 


modern spiritualism, in the doctrines and experiences of 
religious regeneration, we must seek the raison d’etre of the 
sublime dream of psycho-chemistry—that, namely, there is 
a change, a transmutation, or a new birth, possible to 
embodied man which shall manifestly develop the esoteric 
potencies of his spiritual being, so that the flesh itself shall 


3 Lives (ref. 104), p. 34. 
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be purged, clarified, glorified, and clothed upon by the 
essential light of the divine pneuma.’! 

We know much more about alchemy at present than was 
known in Hitchcock’s day; especially, we know many more 
alchemical texts, and we also know somewhat more of the 
alchemists’ lives. I do not believe that Hitchcock’s thesis 
can stand in its original sense, because of the evidence 
accumulated that so many of the authors of the treatises on 
alchemy did actually make experiments. Silberer, who 
accepted the basic notions of Hitchcock, refers to alchemical 
experimenters as “sloppers” and indicated “‘that there was 
a higher alchemy—it was furthermore regarded as the true 
alchemy—which has the same relation to practical chem- 
istry that freemasonry has to practical masonry.” There 
is no question, however, but what alchemists did make experi- 
ments, so that Hitchcock’s thesis as expounded by Silberer 
cannot be universally applied with success. On the other 
hand, there is equally no doubt whatever that a considerable 
portion of the alchemical corpus—even when most physical 
deals with non-physical matters. Hitchcock’s theory that all 
alchemy was moral must, therefore, be modified to a theory 


that a considerable part of alchemy was moral, if his theory 


is to be at all consistent with the facts. As a partial, then, if 
not a complete theory of alchemy, it is certainly plausible. 

If we accept Hitchcock’s view, we can then explain why it 
is that alchemical writings present non-chemical as well as 
chemical content. As Jung points out, “The ancients knew 
what chemical processes were; therefore, they |the alche- 
mists] knew that what they practised was at least no 
ordinary chemistry.” Furthermore, throughout most of 


history, “every insight into the nature of chemistry and its 


14 26 
lbid., pp. 36-7. 
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limitations was still barred to them, so that they were as 
much entitled to hope as those who dreamt of flying— 
and whose late followers achieved it after all. We must not 
underestimate the satisfaction of the undertaking, of the 
adventure, of the quaerere (search) and of the invenire (dis- 


covery). It could last as long as the alchemist’s methods 
appeared significant to him. Now, there was nothing at that 


time that could have persuaded him of the senselessness of 
his chemical operations; and, besides, he could look back 
upon a long tradition that bore not a few testimonies from 
those who claimed to have arrived at the wonderful result. 
Nor was the matter entirely without promise, since here 
and there, on the side, a few useful inventions did emerge 
from the labours in the chemical laboratory. As a precursor 
of chemistry, alchemy had a sufficient reason for existence. 
Iven if alchemy had consisted of an endless series of —let us 
say—-meaningless and fruitless chemical experiments, we 
should still have no more cause to wonder at the persever- 
ance of the alchemists than at the quixotic attempts of 
mediaeval doctors and pharmacologists. ‘The decisive point 
is, however, that we are called upon to deal, not with chemi- 
cal experimentations as such, but with something resembling 
psychic processes expressed in pseudo-chemical language.’ 

A balanced judgment is provided by Sherwood ‘Taylor, 
who writes, “To treat alchemy as no more than plain ma- 
terial chemistry is undoubtedly an error; to treat it as no 
more than an interior mental process is no less.”"’ While we 
‘“‘must, in fact, allow a primary practical tradition, but there 
is no reason to deny the existence of a school of mystical 
alchemists whose purpose was self-regeneration. It is, 
indeed, quite evident that the alchemical terminology was 
Int 
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used in purely mystical writings as early as the sixteenth 
century. Jacob Boehme’s works, for example, are certainly 
mystical, and they use the words nitre, sulphur, mercury, 
salt, etc., to denote spiritual entities existent in man as well 
as in the great world; and anyone who regards Thurneysser’s 
symbols for the three last named can easily understand the 
possibility of so doing. No one, however, could mistake 
Boehme’s work for alchemy; he is obviously wholly sundered 
from the laboratory.’ 

Hitchcock was, to a considerable degree, influenced by 
Jacob Boehme (or “Behmen” as he was often called), and 
noted that “Schelling declared, in his old age, that he found 
more life in the writings of Jacob Behmen, than in those of 
all the (so-called) Philosophers.”’"“* Boehme was a latter-day 


alchemist; he made no experiments and his writings are 


plainly and purely mystical. There is no question, therefore, 


that Boehme used the language of alchemy in a purely 
figurative or symbolic or Hitchcockian sense. In the time 
of Boehme, however, the “inner decay of alchemy” had 
fully begun and “‘many alchemists deserted their retorts 
and crucibles to devote themselves exclusively to Hermetic 
philosophy. It was then that the chemist parted company 
with the follower of Hermes. Chemistry became a natural 
science, while Hermetic philosophy lost its contact with the 
firm ground of empiricism and climbed beyond itself to 
allegories and speculations that were as bombastic as they 
were empty of content, and that were kept alive only by 
memories of a better age.”° Of course, the decay was not 


138 Jhid., pp. 227-8. 
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sale of the catalogue of his library, Appendix One, infra, p. 7. 

st. In Alchemy and the Alchemists, p. 124, Hitchcock wrote, “After this great German 

philosopher had exhausted all sorts of recognized treatises upon philosophy, he confessed 

that he found more ‘fulness and great heart-language’ in Jacob Behmen, than in all of 

them put together; and Jacob Behmen was an alchemist. .. .” : 
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immediate. The alchemistical beliefs of Newton and Boyle 
in the seventeenth century could still embody a physical 
doctrine that had a definite appeal to mystical or deeply 
religious sentiment. And even in the eighteenth century, as 
practical a chemist as Hermann Boerhaave could extol the 
merits of alchemy in a nostalgic manner as follows: ‘To 
speak my mind freely, I have not met any writers on natural 
philosophy, who treat of the nature of bodies, and the man- 
ner of changing them, so profoundly, or explain’d them so 
clearly, as those called alchemists. ‘To be convine’d of this, 
read carefully ... Raymond Lully... [&] you will find him 
with the utmost clearness and simplicity, relating experi- 
ments, which explain the nature and action of animals, vege- 
tables and fossils... . We are exceedingly obliged to them 
for the immense pains they have been at, in discovering and 
handing to us, so many difhcult physical truths." 

‘he pre-Boehme alchemists certainly produced a consider- 
able mass of practical chemistry, even if we cannot make sense 
of all their proc edures or rec ipes. This being the case, we 


must ask how it was possible for Hitchcock to be misled as 


to the practical nature of the labors of the alchemists. 


The answer is twofold. In the first place, Hitchcock was, 
as we have seen, of a theological or metaphysical turn of 
mind and he quite naturally, therefore, sought the answer to 
the “big questions” of human existence and destiny, of the 
soul and the spirit of man, everywhere. When he got the 
idea that questions of this sort were part of the corpus of 
alchemical writing, he ignored all else. He was not partic- 
ularly interested in the history of science as such, nor did he 
have any special concern with the rise of chemistry. What 
attracted him, therefore, was the non-chemical side of 
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alchemy and he found, in his extensive reading, signs 
aplenty that the alchemical works dealt with much more 
than chemistry. With a singleness of mind that char- 
acterizes most men who have strong insights, he saw 
traces of the true hermetic tradition, as he saw it, in 
everything he read. His reading and studies, and his 
writings, became a vast hermeneutic exercise as he found 
traces of a secret hermetic fraternity, much like the Free- 
masons, stretching from distant antiquity to the present. 
Dante, Shakespeare, Spencer, Spinoza, and Swedenborg 
were “‘adepts,”’ and he even believed that Bishop Berkeley’s 
voluminous writings on the medicinal “virtues of tar water”’ 
were produced “in the character cf a Hermetic philosopher. 
By “Tar Water,” Hitchcock pointed out, “understand the 
darkened spirit of man, which is to be cleansed.” That this 
enthusiastic reading of the hermetic tradition into too vast 
a gamut of literature (even including the ‘““Thousand and 
One Nights”) greatly weakens Hitchcock’s position, no one 
can deny. 

Another factor in conditioning Hitchcock’s views was the 
character of the age in which he lived. Man, it was supposed, 
is a rational animal and had been classified as such by 
Linnaeus: //omo sapiens. It was the voice of reason that 
was the final arbiter of judgment and the improvement of 
the world lay in the extension of reason to all domains of 
human activity. ‘This was the inheritance from the “Age of 


the Enlightenment,” and it had found expression in the 


very title of the book written by Hitchcock’s grandfather, 
Reason the Only Oracle of Man. From the point of view of 
“reasonableness,” the baffling experience of reading alchem- 


ical treatises can be resolved in one of only two ways: 


42 See the sale catalogue of Hitchcock’s library, Appendix One, infra, p. 98. See also, 
Hitchcock’s Alchemy and the Alchemists, p 
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either the authors were frauds and impostors or they were 
not writing about chemistry. Hitchcock found a quality of 
sincerity in the works he read that precluded the first 
alternative. Hence, the only possibility that remained was 
that the subject of alchemy was not really the chemistry of 
metals or the art of medicine, but rather something totally 
different that it was his privilege to uncover. 

‘Today, however, we are in better circumstances for under- 
standing alchemy than would have been possible in Hitch- 
cock’s day. Psycho-analysis and academic psychology have 
revealed the irrational component of the human mind and 
the idea that man guided exclusively by his reason and 
experience seems hopelessly naive. We are, therefore, not so 
puzzled to find an Isaac Newton simultaneously exploring 
alchemy and the prophetic books of the Bible and setting 
forth the rationalized mechanism of the heavens and the 
earth. So, too, we may recognize that the alchemists were 
working at a kind of chemical problem and at the same time 


exploring in a mystical fashion the characteristics of the 


human soul. The dual nature of alchemy is revealed by the 
illustrations even more than the text. We find depicted 
the actual instruments used in chemical operations, such as 
distillation, and also symbolic figures of the most fantastic 
sort: a king on his throne about to eat the head off his son’s 
shoulder; or a two-headed hermaphroditic corpse, with a 
single crown on both heads, placed in an open stone coffin 
sometimes with a cloud, and the rain just beginning to 
fall); a green lion about to devour the sun, and the like. The 
symbolic representation of alchemy is often so frankly 
sexual as to be “tunacceptable in a modern published 
work.” One of the frequently encountered symbols is a 
“marriage’”’—Sol (‘our gold”) impregnating Luna (“our 


Sherwood Taylor, The Alchemists, p. 148 
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silver”) in order to generate the Philosopher’s Stone—and 
so on. The extensive use of sexual symbols and images, as 
well as those of birth and death, explains why the alchemical 
works are today of such great psychiatric interest, since the 
very same symbols and images seem to appear in the dreams 
and fantasies of neurotic patients. 

Probably, therefore, we can see why in antiquity, the 
middle ages, and the Renaissance, the unity of alchemy 
could be maintained. No one knew the limits of physical 
science and, largely, the separation of physical science from 
other aspects of the creative human experience had not yet 
occurred. Alchemy could still have at once a psychological 
or theological content and a physical content. Thus, the 
alchemist was performing his laboratory manipulations 
under the assumption that the changes in matter “‘are 
analagous [at least symbolically] to the changes in living 
beings and especially in man. It is, in fact, an understanding 
of nature in terms of life. And this is the reason why the 


symbols of alchemy are so widely applicable that certain 


authors have considered them to be merely a cover for the 
description of some mystical system by means of which, not 
the metals, but man was to be perfected.” 

In short, most writers seem to agree today that the 
classical alchemists were actually gold-seekers who hoped 
to develop a chemistry of metals that, while inconsistent 
with the principles of chemistry of the past two centuries, 
was not outside the bounds of possibility in terms of the 
knowledge of antiquity, the middle ages, or the Renais- 
sance. At the same time, the alchemists hoped to apply 
in a symbolic way the kind of process used in the laboratory 
as a means for improving man, for purifying his soul, for 
bringing him into a closer harmony with Nature and with 


4 Tbid., p. 159. 
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God. Any explanation of alchemy based wholly on the 
chemical part is incomplete and, similarly, a neglect of 
the chemical part is misleading. Hitchcock, who called 
attention to the non-chemical aspect of the subject was, 
therefore, guilty of one-sidedness and presented as a com- 
plete picture what can be, at most, one of the two comple- 
mentary aspects of the subject. Yet, to him is due an impor- 
tant place for having appreciated that alchemy was not 
concerned with metals only, but also with man himself. 
Rather than dismissing Hitchcock’s alchemical and 


hermetic investigations as curious “volumes on abstruse 
and esoteric subjects” or “‘literary curiosities,” we should 
begin to realize their importance in revealing a side of 
alchemy that has proved baffling to many investigators. 
Hitchcock was not the only one, as we have seen, who in the 
mid-nineteenth century recognized that alchemy was not 
alone a form of practical chemistry. Yet all who have ex- 
amined the subject appear to agree that Hitchcock’s ideas 
were original with him, rather than being derivative. 
That Hitchcock’s works were read, and that they influ- 
enced—directly or indirectly—recent students of the sub- 
ject, cannot be denied. It is difficult to think of many mid- 
nineteenth century Americans who produced so original 
an historical conception and, surely, in the realm of specula- 
tive thought there was no other military man to match him. 
He deserves a more complete treatment than this essay 
affords. In particular, his concern with alchemy needs to be 


explored against the background of interest in alchemy and 
magic in America at the time. We would like to know more 
of his relations with Hawthorne,' who was also interested 
in such topics, and with Edgar Allen Poe.’ It is proper 
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that Hitchcock should be at least mentioned in compendia 
of American thought. Surely, it is not too much to hope 
for a further exploration of Hitchcock’s ideas, their genesis, 
growth, effect, and relation to the intellectual interests of 
the day, and the eventual production of a book-length study 
on Hitchcock in which his ideas may be stressed rather than 


slighted. 
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APPENDIX ONE 
Hitchcock's Alchemical Library 


The following facsimile reprint of the sale catalogue of Hitch- 
cock’s library is of interest for a variety of reasons. In the first 
place, of course, it indicates the nature and extent of his ac- 
quaintance with the primary sources. It will be noted that the 
catalogue contains manuscripts as well as books, including works 
in English, French, Latin, and German. In the second place, 
although ostensibly a sale catalogue, this pamphlet contains, in 
the many comments placed under books, an introduction to 
Hitchcock’s theory of alchemy. Thus: “By gold, understand 
Truth,” “By salt, understand Spirit,” “By Wealth, understand 
Wisdom,” and so on. Hitchcock also inserted comments about 
modern writers, e.g., under Figuier (see infra, Appendix Three) he 
wrote, “This work, by Figuier, may serve to show how an in- 
competent man may write on this subject, with the principles of 
which he was unacquainted.” 

The facsimile has been made from the copy in the Harvard 
Library (call number: 24211.10*), which was received in ‘1862, 
Dec. 31, gratis.” This catalogue is listed in George L. McKay, 
American Book Auction Catalogues 1713-1934 (New York, The 
New York Public Library, 1937) as no. 964 (p. 100) and is dated 
24 November 1862; it is described by McKay, from the copy in 
the New York Public Library, as “Hitchcock, General Ethan 
Allen. Library. Bangs. 32 p. 928 lots,” and no hint is given that 
the books to be sold dealt with alchemy. 

The choice of Bangs, Merwin & Co. as sellers was most appro- 
priate, since an auction at Bangs provided Hitchcock with his 
first book on alchemy. (See Appendix Four, infra.) It would be 
interesting to know who bought Hitchcock’s library on alchemy 
and where it is at the present time, supposing that it has been 
kept together as a unit according to Hitchcock’s desire. 
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AT PRIVATE SALE. 


Catalogue of Books 


ON 


PHILOSOPHY 


Being the Entire Collection of 


GENERAL E. A. HITCHCOCK, 


Gathered by him during many years, and at much cost, and it 
is believed to be the most extensive and valuable 
collection of its peculiar class in this country, 
and comprises many unique volumes. Such 

a collection, undoubtedly, could not 


now be made. 


As General Hitchcock does not design to have the Books 
scattered through his immediate agency, the whole 
is now offered, in one lot, 


AT PRIVATE SALE ONT. 
For further particulars, terms, &c., 


ADDRESS, 


MESSRS. BANGS, MERWIN & C0. 


AT THE IRVING BUILDINGS, 
594 AND 596 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


Cc. C. SHELLEY, 68 Barclay Street, N. Y. 
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CATALOGUE. 


1 Agrippa’s Occult Philosophy and Geomancy Magical Elements 
of Peter de Abano Astronomical Geomancy, the Nature 


of Spirits and Arbatel of Magick, 8vo calf. Lun. 1655 

2 Alerfs of Piemont, Secretes by hym collected out of diuers ex- 
ceflent aucthours, newly translated out of Frenche into 
Englishe, with a generall Table of all the matters > »n- 

tained in the saied Boke. by Wyllyam Ward, 2 pars, 

lack letter, 4to, calf old style Lond. by Henry 
Sutton, dwelling in Paternoster Rowe at the sign of the 
lack Moryan. 1559-60 


Very curious secretes ' among other notables are the * Pilles of Master 
Michael a Scotte, the whyche heals the griefe, or paine of the heade, 
be it inueterate, or recent, purge the braine, clarifye the sight, 
cause a man to havea good memorie, good colorin the face, and be 
also verye good for many infirmities.” The above are the first editions, 
Dibdin names the Ist part. 1509, as being the Editio “ Princeps,” but 
appears to have never seen this first edition, of the second par 
Throughout the above will be found various marginal contemporary 
notes and additional recipes of extraordinary and valuable secvetes, il- 
lustrating the marvellous gusto of our ancestors. Query! Have we 
ourselves not been inoculated ! to wit Holloway and Company. 


(By Pills, understand doctrine. } 


3 Armig. T. P., Mundorum Explicatio ; or Explanation of an 
Hieroglyphical Figure, wherein are couched the Mys- 

teries of the External, Internal and Eternal World, &c. 

2mo calf. London, 1661 


[By the external, internal and eterna] world, understand the Body, 
Soul and Spirit.) 


Qs 
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4 Aubery, John, Miscellanies upon 22 Various Subjects, viz, : 
Day Fatality, Local Fatality, Ostenta, Omens, Dreams, 
Apparitions, Voices, Impulses, Knockings, Prophecies, 
Marvels, Magick, Converse with Anyels, Corpse Can- 
dies in Wales, Glances of Love and Envy, Murders by an 
Apparition, 2d edition, 8ve calf. Loudon, 1721 

5 Azoth ou le Moyen de Faire !Orcache des Philosophes de 
Frere Basile Valentin, illustrated with many curious 
plates, I&mo roan. Paris, 1659 


(By gold, understand Truth. ] 


6 Admirables Secrets du Grand Albert, 18mo_ paper. - 

Paris, | 00 

6° Do do Petit Albert, 12mo paper. Paris. 1852 

7 Alchymy, Guide to; or, the Grand Secret Laid Open, the 

Method of Making the Philosopher's Stone, l2mo bds., 
scarce. 177 

8 Agrippa’s (Euvres Magiques, 18mo paper. Rome, 1744 

9 Agrippa’s (Henry, Cor.) Occult Philosopay, three books, 4to 
bnd. {651 

10 A short Discourse of the Truth and Reasonableness of the 

Religion delivered by Jesus Christ, 18mo half calf. 

London, 1662 

11 Alchymy, Salmon’s Compendium of Astrological, Galenical, 

and Chemical Physic, portrait, thick Imo half bound, 

1671 

12 Alchymy, Thrasher’s Jabar Astrologicum, or a true Astro- 
logical Guide. 12mo calf, neat, scarce. 1671 


13 An Essay of the Nature and Actions of the Subterranean 
(and for the most part) Invisible People. heretofore going 
under the name of Elves, Faunes, and Fairies or the like 
among the Low Country Scots, as they are described by 
those who have the Second Sight, 4to boards. Only 100 
copies reprinted. Edinburgh, 1815 


Alipili, Centrum Naturae Concentratum ; or, the Salt of Na- 
ture Regenerated. for the most part improperly called the 
Philesopher’s Stone, ]12mocalf. 5s. 6d. i696 


(By ealt, understand Spirit.) 


15 Abrege de choses plus necessaires du Uray, !8mo calf 
no date. 
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16 Alchymy. A New Light of, taken out of the Fountain of 
Nature, and Manual Experience; witha ‘Treatise on 
Sulphur, written by Sandivogwus ; also, Paracelsus’ Nine 
Books on the Nature of Things, 4to calf, good copy, 
10s. 6d., rare. 1650 

[Sandivogious is very much quoted by the writers in best repute on 
this subject. ) 

17 Angelus (Jo.) Astrological Opticks, wherein are represented 
the Faces of every Signe, with the Images of each De- 
gree in the Zodiack, &c., 12ma calf, gilt, rare. 15s. 

1655 

18 Ashmole, Elias. Theatrum Chemicum Britannicum, Con- 
taining several Poetical pieces of our Famous English 
Philosophers who have written the Hermetique My:- 
teries in their own Ancient Language, | vol, 4to, calf. 

London, 1562 


{This volume is a collection of ancient writings (on the Hermetic 
Science, or the Philosopher's Stone). It is extensively annotated in a 
fine hand writing by a Divine of the Church of England. The first 
Treatise is one of the most remarkable and valuable in the volume. ] 


19 Ashmole, Elias. Another copy in 2 vols, full morocco. 
20 Do do The Way to Bliss, 4to calf, 
London, i658 
21 A Prognostication for ever, made by Frra Pater, a Jew, born 
in Jewry, |8mo calf London, 1686 
22 Berker, Balthazar; The World Bewitched, or an examination 
of the Common Opinions concerning Spirits, their Na- 
ture, Power, Administrations and Operations, 12mo half 
roan. 1695. 
23 Beaumont, John: An Historical, Physiological and Theo- 
logical Treatise of Spirits, Apparitions, Witchcrafts, and 
other Magical Practices. 8vo calf. Lond. 1705 
24 Boyle, Robert: The Sceptical Chymist; or, Chymico- 
Physical Doubts and Paradoxes, touching the Experi- 
ments whereby Vulgar Spagirists are wont to Endeavour 
to Evince their Salt, Sulphur end Mercury to be their 
true principles of things. 12me morocco. 
Oxford, 1680 
25 Boyle, Robert. Experiments and Notes about the Produce- 
ableness of Chymical Principles, being parts of an Ap- 
pendix designed to be added to the Sceptical Chymist. 
12mo mor. Oxford, 1680 
[In this volume the celebrated Robert Boyle shows the errors in Her- 
metic writings, considered literally. In the work following it, he shows 
(to Adepts) that he was wel) acquainted with the principles of the Art.) 
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26 Bernard and Valentin Traicte de 1a Nature de L'Oeve 
des (Egg) Philosophes, in 1 volume, 12mo morocco. 
Paris, 1659. 
27 Bacon, le Miroir di Alquimie de Jean de Mehum Philoso- 
phie, 12mo mor. Paris, 1613 
28 Bradley, John; An Impartial View of the Truth of Christi- 
anity, with the History of the Life and Miracles of Apol- 
lonius Tyneus. 18mo calf. Lond. 1699 
29 Bulstrodes: An Essay of Transmigration, in defence of 
Pythagoras; or, A Discourse of Natural Philosophy, 
l2mo calf. Lond. 1693 
30 Beverley, Thomas: The Great Soul of Man; or, the Soul in 
its likeness to God, its Nature. Operations and everlast- 

ing State discoursed. 18:imo half morocco. 
London, 1675 
31 Bernard, Traicte de la Nature de C’Oeve (Egg) des Phil- 
osophes, 18mo calf. Paris, 1659 
32 Barclay, Richard ; Discourse of the Felicities of Man, 12mo 
full mor. gilt leaves. Lond. 1598 
33 Bourignon, Antonia; The Light Risen in Darkness, 8vo 
calf, Lond. 1703 
34 Berkeley’s, (George,) Siris, a chain of Philosophical Re- 
flections and ILiquiries concerning the Virtues of ‘Tar 
Water Dublin, 1744. 
And, Clayton's Vindication of the Histories of the Old 
and New Testaments, in answer to the objections of the 
late Lord Bolingbroke, in 1 vol. Dublin 


(The celebrated Berkeley wrote the Sirus in the character of a Her- 
metic philosopher. Ly Tar Water, understand the darkened spirit of 
mao, which is to be cleansed 


35 Begninus, John. Tyrocinium Chymicum; or, Chymical 
Essays, |8mo half calf, Lond. 1669 
36 The Philosuper’s Stene; or, Grand Elixir Discovered, by 
Friar Bacon, 8vo hf calf. Lond. 1739 
38 Battell, Ralph. Vulgar Errors in Divinity Removed, 18mo 
calf London, 1683 
39 Babington, Churchill. Paleario on the benefit of Christ’s 
Death, 12mo cloth. Lond. 1855 

40 Browne, Sir Thos. Miscellaneous Works, 12mo cloth. 
Cambridge, 1831 
41 Bordelon’s De L’Astrologie Judiciaire Centretien Curieux, 
18mo calf. Paris, 1689 
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43 Brown, John. An Evangelical and Practical View of the 
Types and Figures of the Old Testament Dispensation, 
12mo calf. Glasgow, 1781 
44 Burnett, C. M. The Philosophy of Spirits in Relation to 
Matter, 8vo cloth. London, 1850 
45 Belot J. GEuvres, 18mo calf. 1704 
46 The Book of Knowledge—The Way to get Wealth. A Rich 
Treasure, in 1 vol. 18mo calf. London, 1697 


[By wealth, understand Wisdom.) 


47 Browne, H. A. Map of the Micrucosme, or Moral Description 
of Men, 18mo calf. London, 1642 
48 Burnet, Gilbert. The Life of God in the Sou! of Man, 
18mo half calf. London, 1782 
49 Beaumont, Robert. Love’s Missives to Virtue, with Essaies, 
18mo London, 1660 
50 Browne, Richard. ‘The Cure of Old Age, and Preservation 
of Youth, by Roger Bacon, also a Physical Account of 

the Tree of Life, by Media Arrais, 12mo halt calf. 
London. 1683 
51 Behmen, Jacob. Works, with the Life of the Author, Fig- 
ures illustrating his Principles left, by the Rev. W. Law, 
Port. and Plaies, 4 vols. 4to calf, very scarce. 1764 


[Schelling declared. in his old age, that he found more life in the 
writings of Jacob Behmen, than in those of all the (so-called; Philo- 
aophers 


52 Burnett’s Lives of Alchmystical Philosophers, with a critical 
Catalogue of Books, in Occult Chemistry, 8vo boards. 

London, 1815 

53 Basilus, Valeutinus, a Benedictine Monk of Natural and 

Supernatural Things, 18mo morocco. London, 1670 

54 Beehive (The) of the Romish Church, a Worke of all good 

Catholickes, wherein the Catholicke Religion is confirm- 

ed, and the Heretikes finely fetched over the Coales, 

translate! by G Gilpin, thick 12mo, black letter, scarce 

1636 

55 Boox or KNow._epce.—The newest, best. and very much 

esteemed Book of Knowledge, shewing ths Effects of the 

Planets and other Astronomical Constellations ; with the 

Strange Events that happened to Men, Women and 

Children, Born under them, &c. Woodcuts, 12mo, half 

calf. 1704 

56 Comte de Gabalis ou entretiens sur les Sciences Secretes, 

18mo calf, no date. 
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57 Count of Gabalis, or Conferences about Secret Sciences, 
18mo Roan. London, 1680 

58 Chemistry made Easie and Useful, or the Argument and 
Disagreement of the Chemists and Galenists, 32me calf. 
London, 1662 

59 Casaubon, Merie. A Treatise concerning Enthusiasme, 
calf. London, 1656 

60 Do do of Credulity and Incredulity in things 
Divine and Spiritual, 18mo calf. London, 1670 

61 Cooper, W. Philosopher's F.ipitaph in Hierogliphicall Fig- 
ures, 1673. ‘The Golden Ass weil managed and Mydes 
restored to Reason, 1670. Jehior, or the Morning Light 

of Wisdom, with Catalogue of Chymicall Books, in 1 vol 

l2mo caif. V. D. 

62 Cory, Alex Turner. The Hhereglyphics of Horapolle 
Nilous, 12mv cloth. London, 1840 

63 Clavis Prophetica; or.a Key tothe Prophesies of Mons. 
Marion and the other Camisars, 18mocf. London, 1707 

64 Christian Doctrine and Practice in the Second Century, 
12mo, cloth. Pickering, Londun, 1844 

65 Collins, A. Philosophical Inquiry Concerning Human 
Liberty, 12mo calt. London, 1717 

66 Cory, Isaac Preston. Metaphysical Inquiry into the Method, 
Objects and Results of Ancient and Modern Philosophy, 

12mo cloth. Pickering, London 

67 Combachius Lodovicus Sal lumen e Spiritus mundi Philoso- 
phict; or the Dawning of the Day Discovered by the 
Beams of Light, 18mo roan, London, 1657 


[A valuable work in this science } 


68 Chymie des Savans ou la Pierre des Philosophis, 18mo, hif 
calf. 1684 

69 Cosmopolite. Traitez du nouvellement decouverts. Ou 
aptes avoir donne une idee d'une Societe de Philosophes, 

18mo calf. 1691 

70 Centrum Naturae Concentratum, or the Salt of Nature Re- 
generated, fur the most part improperly called the Phil- 
osopher's Stone, 32mv morocco. London, 1696 

71 Crollu Basilica Chymica and Tract de Signatures, in 1 vol. 
4to. Velum, 1608 

72 Cours de Philosophie hermetique ou D’Alchimie par Cam- 
briel, 12mo half calf. Paris, 1845 

73 Cogoguia Strozzi. Del Palagio de glincanti, 18mo hf. calf 
1600 
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74 Cure of Old Age and Preservation of Youth, by Roger Ba- 
con, also a Physical Account of the Tree of Life, by 
Edward Madeira, in 1 vol. 8mo batt calf. Lond. 1680 

75 Collection of Scarce and Valuable Treatise on Metals, 
Mines and Minerals, by Albaro Alonso Barba, 12mo calf. 

London, 1740 

76 Candemberg, Girard. [Le Monde Spirituel ou Science 
Chretienne, 12mo paper Paris, 1857 

77 CULPEPPER’S Treatise of Aurum Potabile; containing 
the Knowledge necessary for Hermetick Philosophy, 
12mo, calf bound. 1655 


[By aurum potabile, understand Spiritual Truth ] 


78 Charas, M. New Experiments upon Vipers, |2mo calf. 
London, 1670 


[By vipers, understand Corrupt Men.] 


79 Digby, Sir K. Digby. A late Discourse made in a Sol- 
eimne Assembly of Nobles and Learned Men, at Mont- 
pellier, in France, touching the Cure of Wounds by the 
Power of Sympathy, &c. ]1Smo calf. London, 1660 

80 De Monbron le Cusmopolite ou le Citoyen de Monde, 18mo 
calf. London, 1761 

81 Dictionaire Hermetique, by Gasten le Doux, 18mo calf. 

Paris, 1675 

82 Davies, Sir John, The Poetical Works of, consisting of 
his Poems on the Immortality of the Soul, the Hymas 
of Astrea and Orchestra, a Poem on Dancing, &c. 
12mo half calf. London, 1773 

De Leibnitz, Systeme Religicux, |2mo hf. calt. Paris, 1846 
Dooze Clefs de la Philosophie de Frere Basile Valentin 
Religieux de 1 Ordre Sainat Benoist traietant de la 
Vrage Medecine Metalique, 12mo hf. calf. Paris, 1660 


(By metalique medicine, understand Spiritual Trath.] 


85 Digby, Sir K. Letters on Religion. 18mo half calf. 
Lond. 1651 
86 do A Treatise of Adhearing to God, 18mo h. cf. 
Lond. 1654 
88 Drexelius upon Eternity, 32mo roan. Lond. 1694 
89 De Nerval les Illumines au les precourseurs du socialisme, 
12mo paper. Paris, 1852 

2 
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90 Davis’ (Sir John) Nosceteipsum. This oracle expounded 
in two Elegies of Human Knowledge of the Soul of Man, 


and the immortality thereof. Small 4to, full mor. 
Lond. 1599 


[This is a beautiful Poem on the immortality of the soul.) 


91 Dee’s Chemical Collections, |!8ino roan. 1650 
92 Dunean, Jonathan. Religions of Profane Antiquity, 12mo 
cloth. ‘London 
95 Dendy (Walter C.) on the Pheneanens of Dreams, 
cloth. Lond, 
94 De Symbolia Ayvptioram Syinbolia, Parable Historia Se- 
lecte, Emblemati, ASniemata, 12mo old calf 1623 
Disquisitionum Magicarum, par Marto Delvis, 4to vellum. 
1604. 
Everard. The Divine Pymander; or, Hermes Mercurius 
‘Trisinegistus, in xviii books, 1 vol, 18mo mor. 
Lond. 1650 
Everard’s Hermes Mercurius Lond. 1657 
Essai sur la secte des Illumines, 12mo half calf. 
Paris, 1789 
Edward's (Joseph) Essays on the Divine Power, 12imo clo. 
Lond. 1851 
100 Espagnet’s Arcanum, or the grand secret of Hermetick 
Philosophy, 18mo mor. 1650. 


(Espagnet’s Arcanum is a particularly valuable book on this subject. 


101 Emblemes de Sambuc, 32mo calf. 1567. 

103 Edward, R. H. The Art of Metals,in which is declared 
the manner of their generations and the concomitants of 
them, !8mo calf. Lond. 1674 

104 Eunoumus on Distillation, 4to half calf. Lond. 1656 


[By distillation, understand the exercises of the Spirit (of man) by 
which its secret properties are brought to light. ] 


105 Floyer, Sir John. The Sibylline Oracles, 12mo calf 
Lond. 1713 
106 Fragments of Porphyry Julian, &c., against the Christians, 
12mo cloth. Lond. 1830 
107 Faculties of Man ; a comparative view of, with those of the 
Animal World, 2mo calf. Lond. 1766 

108 Five Treatises of the Plulosopher’s Stone, small 4to 


Lond. 1652 
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109 Fellowes, Robert. The Religion of the Universe, with 

consolatory views of a Future State, 12mo clo. 

Lond. 1836 

110 French, John. The Art of Distillation, or a treatise of the 

choicest Spagyrical Preparations, Experiments and Curi- 
osities performed by way of Distillation, small 4to. 

Lond. 1€57 

111 Figuier, Louis. L’ Alchimie et les Alchimistes, 12mo half 


calf, Paris, 1854 


[This work, by Figuier, may serve to show how an incompetent man 
may write cn this subject, with the principles of which he was unac- 
quainted. } 


112 Fludd, Robert. Mosaical Philosophy, grounded upon the 
Essential ‘Truth or Eternal Sapience, folio. Lond. 1659 
113 Greek Romances of Helidorus Longus and Achilles Tatius, 
translated from the Greek, with note, by Rev. Rowland 
Smith, 12mo cloth, Bohn. Lond. 1855 
114 Giphantia ; or, A View of what has passed, what is now 
passing, and, during the present century, what will pass 
in the World, !2mo_ bds. Lond. 1761 
115 Gems of Luther, 18mo clo. Lond. 1838 
116 Goyder, Rev. Thomas. The Key of Knowledge to the 
Holy Scriptures, 18mo clo. London, 1838 
117 Golden Call, which the World adores and desires; in 
which is handled the most rare and imcomparable Won- 
der of Nature in Transmuting Metals, by John Frederick 
Helvitus, 32mo calf. London, 1670 


[By the Transmutation of metals, woderstand the transformation of a 
bad man into a good one.) 


118 Gadbury, John. The Works of the late, most excellent 
Philosopher and Astronomer, Sir George Wharton, 3 vols, 
12mo half calf. London, 1683 
119 Guide to Heaven, containing the Marrow of the Holy Fath- 
ers and Ancient Philosophy, I8mo mor. 1672. 
120 Garencieres, Theophilus. ‘The True Prophecies and Prog- 
nostications of Michael Nostradamus, physician to Henry 
Il, Charles IX, &c. Folio. London, 1672 
121 Historie d'une Aparition avec des Reflexions, |8mo bds 
Paris, 1722 
122 Hedrick Arcana Philosophie ; or, Chemical Secrets, 18mo 
calf, London, 1697 
123 Hermetical Banquet Drest, by a Spagiricall Cook, 18mo 
hf. calf. London, 1ti52 
124 Heylyn's Discourses, 12mo calf. London, 1770 
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125 Hegdon, John. The Wise Man’s Crown; or, The Glory 
of the Rosie-Cross, showing the wonderful power of 
Nature, 18mo hf. calf. Lond. 1664 

126 Historie de Ja Philosophie Hermetique. 3 vols, | 2mo calf. 
Paris, 1742 

127 do do another set. 

Paris, 1744 

128 Harmonie Myst que ou Accé rd des Philosoy hes, 12mo mor 
Paris, 1636 
129 Heevyt, John. Repentance and Conversions, the Fabrick 
of Salvation; or, The Saint’s Joy in Heaven, and other 
sermons, |! Smo half calf, Loud. 1658 
130 Hermippus Redivivus ; or, The Sage’s Triumph over old 
age and the grave wherein a Method is laid down for 

Prolonging the Life and Vigour of Man, 12mo hf. mor 
Lond. 1749 
131 Hartlib, Samuel. Chymical, Medicinal and Chyrurgical 
Addresses, 18mo calf, 2 Copies. Lond. 1655 


{By Chemical, in these books, understand Hermetic-Alehymy, the Al- 
of the Soul.) 


132 Helmont’s Deliramenta Catarrhi; or, The Incongruities, 
Impossibilities and Absurdities couched under the Vulgar 
Opinion of Defluxions. Small 4to. Lond. 1650 

133 Helmont’s Paradoxal Discourses, concerning the Macro. 
cosm and Microcosm; or. The Greater and Lesser 
World and the Union, !2mo hf. calf. Lond. 1685 

134 Hierocles ujon the Golden Verses of the Pythayoreans, 
calf Glasgow, 1756 

135 Halliwell, James O. he Private Diary of Dr. John Dee, 
and the Catalogue of his Library Mass, 4to cloth. 

Lond. 1842 

136 Hannmer, Joseph. Ancient Alphabets and Hieroglyphic 
Characters Explained, 4to bds Lond. 1806 

138 Herbert. De Veritate prout distinguitur a revelatione a 
Verisimill a possibili, 4to vellum 1633. 


139 Huygens. The Celestial Worlds Discovered ; or, Con- 


jectures concerning the Inhabitants, Plants and Pro- 
ductions of the Worlds in the Planets, | 8mo calf. 

Lond. 1698 

140 Hellot, John. Les Elemens de la Philosuphie del Art du 

feu ou Chemie, 12mo mor Paris, 1651 

141 Joly, Gabriel. Trois Arciens Traictez de la Philosophie 

Naturelle, |18mo hf. calf. Paris, 1626 
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142 Johnsonum, Gulielmun. Lexicon Chymicum cum Obscu- 
riorun Verborum et Rerum Hermeticarum, | 8mo vellum. 
Lond. 1652 
143 Kingsley, Charles. Alexandria and her Schools, 12mo 
cloth. Cambridge, 1854 
144 Le Dodechedron de Fortune par Jean de Meun, 12mo mor. 
Paris, 1615 
145 L’Ouverture de I’Escolle de Philosophie Metallique, par 
David de Planis Camfy, 12mo mor. Paris, 1633 
146 Les Systemes et les Cabales, 12mo half calf. 
London, 1772 
147 La Clef D'Or ou l'Art de gagner a la Loteric, 32mo half 
calf. No date. 
148 L’Art Hermetique s decouver ou nouvelle lumiere Magique, 
2mo calf, 1787. 
149 Le Grand, A. The Divine Epicurus, or the Empire of 
Pleasure, over the Virtues, | 8mo half. London, 1676 
150 Les Avantures du Philosophe Inconuu, 32mo morocco. 
Paris, 1709 
151 Les Fables Egyptiennes et Grecques, 2 vols, !2mo calf 
Paris, 1786 
152 La Luimere Sortant, par soy me des Tenebres ou Veritabie 
theorie de la Pierre des Philosophers. 
153 Livre Sans nom divise evn Cing Dialogues, 18mo vellum. 
Paris, 1695 
154 Lilly, Wm. Christian Astrology modestly treated of, in 
three books. The first containing the use of Ephemeris ; 
2d, by a most Methodical way instructeth the Student 
hew to Judge or Resolve all manner of Questions Con- 
tingent unto Man, viz.: Health, Sickness, Riches, Mar- 
riage, Preferment, Journies, &c. The 3d contains an 
exact Method whereby to Judge upon Nativities, &c., 2 
vols, small, 4to calf. London, 1647 
155 Lilly, Wm. Astrolgiae, or a Guide for Astrologers, from 
the famous Guido Bonatus and aphorisms of Cardans, 
&c., 12mo calf. London, 1676, 
156 Lumen de Lumine; ora new Magical Light Discovered 
and Communicated to the World, by Eugenius Phila- 
lethes. 18mo half calf. London, 1651 
157 Lead, F. A. Message to the Philadelphian Socety 
whithersoever dispersed over the whole Earth, and the 
message of an everlasting peace, being the third to the 
Philadelphian Society ; also, the works of a true Phila- 
delphian, &c., in 1 vol, 32mo calf. London, 1696 
158 Lu Lumiere tiree du Chahos ou Science Hermetique par 
L. G** Amsterdain, 1784 


105 
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159 Lulle, Master Raymond. Traite de la Raison ou !’on Voit 
son origine ce qu'lle est en dieu, en l’Art & en le Na- 
ture, &c., 12mo morvcco. Paris, 1668 
160 Lucas, Lous. Roman Alchimique, l2mo_ paper 
Paris, 1857 
161 Lelert, L. F. Demon de Socrate specimen d'un applica- 
tion de la Science Psycholugique, &c., 12mo paper. 
Paris, 1856 
162 Louandre, Chs. La Socrellerie, 12mo paper. Paris, 1853 
163 Lardner, Nathaniel A letter written in 1730, Concerning 
the question whether the Logos supplied the place of a 
human seul in the person of Jesus Christ, 22mo calf. 
London, 1793 
164 La Science Curieuse ou traite de la Chyromance, 4to 
Paris, 1667 
165 Le Triomphe de l'Archee et la Mervielle du Monde, par 
Jean D’Aubry de Montpellier, 4to half calf. Paris, 1058 
[By Archeus, understand the Spirit } 

166 Les Secrets les plus caches de la Philosophie des Anciens, 
&c.,par M. Crosset de la Haumerie, 18mv morocco. 
Paris, 1722 

167 |.’Elixir des Philosophes, 18mo calf. 1557. 


(By Elixir, understand the Spirit of Truth, the Nectar of the Ancients J 


168 Lettres Cabalistiques ou Correspondence, Philosophiques, 
Historique et Critique, entre deux Cabalistes, divers Es- 
prits Elementaires, et le Seigneur Astaroth, 7 vols, 12mo 
vellum. Ala Haye, 1764 

Marsey’s liscourses on Spiritual Life, 1S8mocf. Edinb. 1749 
Montagu’s Selections from the Works of Taylor, Latimer, 
Hall, Milton, Barrow, South, Brown, Fuller and Bacon, 
2mo full morocco, Pickering. Londan, 1839 
Mackintosh, T. S. Electrical Theory of the Universe, 
2mo cloth. Boston, 1846 
Museum Hermeticum Reformatum et Amplificatium Omnes 
Sophospagyricae Artes discipulos, &c., 4to boards. 1678 
Mascal, Leonard. On the Government of Cattel—1662. 
The Practice of Chemical and Hermetical .Physic tor 
the Preferuation of health, by Joseph Querfitanus, 1605, 
in 1 vol, small, 4to calf. 
Mather Increase. Remarkable Providences of the earlier 
days of American Colonization }2mo cloth. Lond. 1856 
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176 Morley, Henry. The Life of Henry Cornelius Agrippa, 
2 vols, 12mo cloth London, 1856 

177 Molinos Dr. Michael de. The Spiritual Guide, 18mo mor. 
1699 

178 Middleton's Conyers Letters from Rome on Popery and Pa- 
ganism, 8vo calf. London, 1741 

Do do Free Inquiry into the Miraculous 

Powers of the Christian Church, 8vo calf. Lond. 1749 
Mathews, Richard. ‘The Unlearned Alchymist, his Aunti- 
dote, or a more full aud ample Explanation of the Use, 
Virtue and benefit of my Pill, 18mo calf. Lond. 1663 
Mackaile. Mutt The Diversities of Salts and Spirits 
Maintained. ] Sinu morocco, Aberdeen, 1683 
Miltof, John. The Life of, with a History of his Works, 
calf. l.ondon, 1699 
Mackay'’s Memoirs of Extraordinary Popular Delusions, 
Illustrated, 2 vols. |&mo cloth. London, 1852 


[A writer upon, who knew nothing of the Hermetic Art. or of wrifers on 
this art.] 


185 Naudaeu's G.V. History of Magick by way of Apology, for 
all the Wise Men who have unjustly been reputed Mag- 
iclans from the Creation of the present Age, 12mo. 

London, 1657 
Newman, F. W. Catholic Union Essays towards a Church 


of the future, as the Organization of Philanthrophy, 12mo 
cloth. London, 1854 

Nicolas, Henry. A Crying Voice of the Holy Spirit of 
Love, 1648; Prophecy of the Spirit of Love, 1649; 
Revelation of God, 16419; Terra Pacis, 1649; Evangel- 
ium, 152; Introduction to the Glasses of Rightousness, 
1649; True and Spiritual Tabeimacle, 1655. 4 vols. 
18mo full morocco, 

The Works of this singular enthusiast were, by Royal 
Proclamation, ordered to be burnt, and all persons declared 
punishable for having them in possession. 

Philalethes Engenius (Thos. Vaughan) Lumen de Lumine, 
or anew Maypical Light, 18mo calf. London, 1651 

189 Do do The Marrow of Alehemy being an 
Expermental Treatise, Discovering the most Hidden 
Mystery of the Philosopher's Elixir, 12mo morocco. 

London, 1654 


[By experiments, in this Art, understand, simply, experience and ob- 
servation in life.) 
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190 Oedipus Chimicus, 32mo morocco. 1664 
191 Occult Sciences, Smedley, Thompson, Rich and others, 
12mo cloth. London, 1855 
192 Okely, Francis. Dawnings of the Everlasting Gospel 
Light, I2mo hf. calf. Northampton, 1775 
193 Otto Tachenius his Hippocrates Chymicus, discovering the 
ancient foundation of the Viperine Salt, also his Clavis 
to the Ancient Hippocratical Physick, whereby the 
Occult Mysteries of Nature and Art are unlocked, 4to, 
curious engraved title, calf, scarce. 1690 
194 Do do another copy. 1677 


(Tachenius, like Robert Boyle, wrote his work in two parts; one against 
the Hermetic Science, understood literaliy ; the other is a genuine Her- 
metic treatise ] 


195 Penotus, or the Alchymist’s Enchiridion, 12mo hf calf 

Lond 1692 

196 Ph.lalethes Eugenius, (Thomas Vaughan.) A Brief Nat- 
ural History of Philosophical Discourses, and Observa- 

tions upon the burnings of Mount Aetna, with Refutations 

of such vulgar errours, &c. 18mo calf. London, 1669 

Do Secrets Revealed, |[8mocalf. London, 1669 

Yo Arcanum Liquoris Immortalis Ignis Aquae 

seu Alkehest London, 1683 
Pyrotechnical Discourses, by Kunkel, Stahl, Fritachius in 

1 vol. 8vo calf, 2 copies. London, 1705 

200 Plaze, Sir Hugh. ‘The Jewel House of Art and Nature, 
smal! 4to. London, 1653 

201 Philosophie Naturelle, &c. 4to 1682 
202 Polygraphie de Trithem, 4to calf, 1561 
203 Philosuphia Naturala, an exact piece of Philosophy, &c. 
18mo calf. London, 1668 

204 Poleman Novum Lumen Medicum. London, 1662 
205 Puffendorf. Sam'l. ‘The Whole Duty of Man according to 
the law of Nature, 12mo calf. Looden, 1678 

206 Philalethes, Eugenius. Long Lives and Curious History 
of such persons of both sexes, who have lived several 
aves, and grown young again with the Rose Secret of 
Rejuvenescency of Arnoldus de Villa Nova, calf. 
Loudon, 1722 


[Men, old in the body, may grow young inthe spirit. This is what is 
set forth in such works as these. ]} 


207 Partridge, John. Astrology, 4to calf. London, 1697 
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208 Pantheisticon sive Formala Celebrandae Sodalitatis So- 
craticae, &c. 12mo calf. Cosmopoli, 1720 
209 Packe’s Chymical Aphorisms, 18mo roan. London, 1688 
210 Pelireman’s Morrall Philosophie, 1 8mo calf Lund. 1610 
211 Pernety, Antoine Joseph Dictionnaire Mytho Hermetique 
12mo calf. Paris, 1758 
212 Russell, Richard. Arcana Philosophica; or, Chemical 
Secrets, 18mo half calf. Lond. i697 
213 Rosseau’s Reflexions d’ un Allemand sur la profession de 
Foi, half mor. 1766 
214 Reflections upon Liberty and Necessity, &c., 8vo calf. 
Lond. 1759 
215 Rose, Wm. The Court and Parliament of Beasts, 12mo 
bids, Lond. 1819 
216 Religio-Stoica, with friendly Addresses to the Phanaticks 
of all Sects and Sorts, 32imo morocco. Edinburgh, 1665 
217 Rupescissa la Vertu et propriete de la Quintessence de 
toutes Choses, ]2mo roan. Lyons, 1549 
[The quintescence is man, the Microcosm,---the essence of the * Sacred 
Quarternity” of the ancients, the so-called four elements, earth, water, air 
and fire ] 
218 Rebison’s Proofs of Conspiracy against all the Religions 
and Governments of Europe, 8vo calf. 2 Copies. 
Lond. 1798 
219 Rossetti, Gabriele. | isquisitions on the Anti-Papal Spir- 
it which produced the Refurmation—its secret influence, 
2 vols, 12mo bids. Lond. 1834 
220 Rulando, Martino. Lexicon Alchemial, 4to bds. !612. 
221 RIPLEY’S (George) Compound of Alchymy, or the anci- 
ent hidden Art of Archemie, containing the right and 
perfectest meanes to make the Philosopher's Stone, 
Aurum potabile, with other excellent Experiments. set 
fourth by Ralph Rabbards, 4to half mor. 1590 
This very rare and ancient poem is dedicated by the author, “* Cha- 
non of Bridlington in Yorkshire,” to Edward IV. in a poetical 
epistle; other poetical works of the author are also added 
This copy has the woodcut at the end usually deficient 
A copy is priced £40 in the Bibliotheca Anglo-Poetica 
222 Roman de la Rose, par Guillaume de Lorris and Jean de 
Meun, 4 vols, 12mo calf. Amsterdam, 1735 
At the sale in Paris of Pierre Didot, the celebrated typographer 
collection, a copy of Roman de la Rose sold for 2,448 francs. 
[The Roman de la Rose, or Romaunt of the Rose, as translated by Chan- 
cer) isa pure Hermetic Poem, the Kose being a figure forthe true spirit 
of Divine Love. It was leveled against the Roman Church of the time, 
Rome being the city whose walls are described as covered with symbolic 
figures. The Carbuncle signifies the truth seen inthe well } 
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223 Songverd’s Le tute d’ Alchymie, 12mo calf. Paris, 1695 
224 Short Enquiry concerning the Hermetic Art, addressed to 
the Studious, by a Lover of Philalethes, 18mo calf. 

Lond. 1714 

Swedenborg; a Biography and an Exposition, by Edwin 

Paxton Hood, 12mo clo. Lond. 1854 

Spincke’s (Nathaniel) Discourse concerning the Duty of 

Casting our Care upon God in all our Difficulties, 8vo 

calf. Lond. 1696 

Sautmon’s Practicat Puysicx; to which is added the 

Philosophic Works of Hermes ‘T'rismegistus, Kalid K. 

of Persia, Geber, Artefius Nicholas Flammel, Roger 
Bachon, and George Ripley. Plates, thick 8vo, ca/f. 

1692 


[The Second and third parts of this work are invaluable in this Science ] 


228 Spinoza’s Fammeliche Werke, 5 vols, !2mo half mor. 
Stuttgart, 1841 
St. Augustine’s Manual; or, Little Book of the contempla- 
tion of Christ, or of God's word, 18mo clo. Each page 
illustrated with emblematic border. 
577. London reprint, 1850 
Starkey, George. Nature’s Explication and Helmont’s 
Vindication, or a short and sure way to along and sound 
Life. 18mo calf. Lond. 1657 
Salmon, Wm. Polygraphice, or the Arts of Drawing, En- 
graving, Etching, Limnery, Painting, Varnishing, Japan- 
ing, Gilding, &c., 2 vols, 8vo calf. Lond. 1701 
do do Another Copy in 1 vol. 
Lond. 1701. 
Sydney, Sir Philip. Ourania Endimions Seng and Trage- 
die, containing all Philosophie, written by N.B. 4to 
bds. Lond. 1655 
Spencer, John. A Discourse concerning Prodigies ; to 
which is added, A Short Treatise concerning Vulgar 
Prophecies, |2mo calf. Lond. 1665 
Spinoza’s Benedicti de Opera quae supersunt Omnia, 3 
vols, 12mo half calf. Lipsia, 1843 
Starkey, George. Pyrotechny, asserted and illustrated to 
be the surest and safest means for Art’s Triumph over 
Nature’s Infirmities, 18mo bds. Lond. 1696 
237 Secrets of Albertus Magnus of the Virtues of Herbs, 
Stones and certain Beasts, witha discourse on the Seven 
Planets governing to Nativities of Children, 18mo calf. 
This copy has a quaint old Portrait of Albertus Magnus. 
No date. 
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Soucy, Francois. La Grande Medecine Universelle, 12mo 
mor. Paris, 1654 
SIRIS: a Chain of Philosophical Reflexions and Inquiries 
concerning the Virtues of ‘Tar Water, &c., by Berkley, 
Bishop of Cloyne, 2nd edition, 8vo, no binding, scarce. 
1744 
System of Magick; or, A History of the Black Art, being 
an historical account of Mankind'’s most early dealings 
with the Devil, and how the acquaintance, on both sides, 
first begun. 8vo calf Loud. 1727 
Senault on the Use of Passions, 12mo calf Lond. 1649 
SanpivoGius (M.) New Licur or Atcuemy; to which 
is added, a Treatise of Sulphur—Al-o Nine Books of the 
Nature of Things. by Paracelsus—Also a Chymical 
Dictionary, FINE copy. 1650 


«*, An article on Alchymy, with a notice of this work, will be 
found in the Retrospective Review, xiv. 98—135. 


Soul of Man.—A Discovery of Divine Mysteries, 18mo, 
half calf London, 1700 
Traittez du Vray Selsecset des Philosophes et de l‘esprit 
peneral du monde, !2mv calf. Paris, 1721 
Trois Traitez de la Philosophie Naturelle non encore 
imprimez Scavior le Secret livre du Tresancien Philcs- 
ophe artephius traitant de l’Art occulte et transmutation 


Me‘allique latin Francois plus les Figures Hieroglip- 
hiqures, de Nicolas Flamel, 4to calf. Paris, 1612 
Do do another copy in vellum. 

The Divine Being and its Attributes Philosophically De- 
menstrated from the Holy Scripture and Original Nature 
of Things, 18mo calf. London, 1693 

Tracts, Three in volume, viz.: Berridge’s Christian, 1744; 
World Unmasked, 1787; Martin’s Imposture Detected, 
and Martin’s Animal Magnetism Examined. 1790 

Tracts, Two in 1 vol. Varto’s Philos: phy of Masons in 
Several Epistles from Egypt, to a Nobleman, 1799. 
Stuart's Revolution of Reason. 

Tracts, viz.: Green’s Demonstration of Truth and Divin- 
itv; The Christian Religion Founded on Reason; Re- 
flexions on Man, and his Relations to other Beings, 
1 vol 

Tauler, John. The History and Life of, and Twenty-five 
of his Sermons, translated from the German, by Susanna 
Winkunth, with preface, by the Rev. Chas. Kingsly, 


4to cloth. London, 1857 
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The Marrow of Chymical Physick, 32mo calf. Lond. 16:9 
Talisman’s Sympathie Alchimi, 32mo calf. Paris. 1671 
The Vishnu Purana, a System of Hindu Mythology and 
Tradition. translated from the Original Sanscrit, and illus- 
trated by notes derived from other Puranas, by H. H. 
Wilson, large 4to cloth. l_undon, 1840 
Taylor on Contentment, 18mo calf. 1617 
Theologia Mystica, or the Mystic Divinitie of the Eternal 
Invisibles, calf. 1683 
The Mirrour or Glasse of Health, 18mo calf, no date. 
The Term of Life, viz.: whether it is fixed or alterable 
with the sense of the Jewish Doctors, both ancient and 
modern, touching Predestination and Free-will, by Me- 
nasseh Ben-israel the Jew, |18mo calf. London, 1699 
The Practice of Chymicall and Hermeticall Physick, 4to 
calf. London, 1605 
Theophrastus, Philipp, of the Nature of Things, 4to calf. 
london, | 650 
Traitez de |'Harmonie et Constitution Generalle du Vray, 
18mo, beards. 1639 
Turner, R. Paracelsus of the Supreme Mysteries of Na- 
ture, of the Spirits of the Planets, Occult Philosophy, 


18mo call. London, 1656 


The Optick Glass of Humours, or the Touchstone of a 


Golden Temperature, by T. W., 18mo calf. Lond. 1664 
Thompson’s R. Bo Journal of Heber C. Kimball, an Elder 
of the Church of Jesus Christ, of Latter Day Saints, 
12mo pamphlet. Nauvoo, Ill, 1840 
Trois ‘l'raitez, de la Philosophie Naturelle Non encore im- 
prinez. 
Traicte du Feuet du sel, by Blasse de Vigeners, 4to mor. 
Rouen, 1642 
The Scriptural Chimist, 2 vols. 12mo calf. Oxford, 1680 
Weidenfield’s Secrets of the Adepts; or, of the Use of 
Lully’s Spint of Wine, a Practical Work, with very 
great Study, collected out of the Ancient as well as Mo- 
dern Fathers of Adept Philosophy, reconciled together. 
Translated by G. C., 4to calf. 1685 
Worth, T. Chymicus Rationalis; or, the Fundamental 
Grounds of the Cbhymical Art, 18mo half calf. 
London, 1692 
Wharton, Geo, Keipomantia; or, the Art of Divining, by 
the Lines and Signatures engraved on the Hand of 
Mau by the Hand of Nature, 18mo boards. Lond. 1852 
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Wodenote, T. Hermes, Theologus; or, A Divine Mercuric 
dispacht with a grave message of New Descants upon 
eld Records, 18mo calf. London, 1649 

Wright, S. Little Treatise of being Born Again, 18mo 
half calf. London, 1719 

Weigelius (Valentine) Astrologie Theologized, 4to rare, 

1649 

Webster, John. History of Metals, 4tobds. Lond. 1671 

Do do On Witchcraft, wherein is affirmed that 
many sorts of Deceivers and Impostors and divers per- 
sons under a passive delusion, of Melancholy, Fancy, 
&c., folio, half mor. London, 1677 

Van Helsen. Thresor de la Philosophie des Anciens, fol., 
calf 1693 

Vaughan, Thomas. The Man Mouse taken in a trap and 
tortured to death fur gnawing at the magic of Philalathes 
18mov half calf. London, 1650 

Vade Mecum. Philosophique, 18mo calf. Paris, 1719 

Unum Necessarium ; or the Great Duty of a Christian, in 
two Tracts, by Jolin Staupitz, 18mo morocco. 

London, 1692 

Urbigerus Aphorismi Vrbigerani, 18mo half calf. 

London, 1690 

VINCENT’S (N.) True Touchstone which shews both 
Grace and Nature, 1681—Dhiscourse of the Spirit of 


Prayer, 1677—A Heaven or Hell upon Earth, or Dis- 
course concerning Conscience, 3 vels. 12ino morocco. 
Van Helmont’s Works—Oriatsike or Physick Refined, the 
common errors therein Retuted, and the whole Art Re- 

formed and Rectified, Folio. 1662 


{The reader of this work, besides other extraordinary learning, will tind 
astonishing anticipations of (supposed) modern discoveries in magnet- 
isin.) 


291 Zacaire et Bernard Opuscule tres excellent de la Vrage 
Philosophie, 18mo. Lyons, 1612 


Manuscripts. 


292 Quarto Volume of Papers on Occult Science, 139 pages, 
neatly half bound in vellum. 
293 Hercules Philochymiste de Pierre Jean Fabre Philosophe 
Medecine de Castelnaurari, 286 pages, |2mo half mor. 
Paris, 1796 
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294 Two Folio Volumes, entitled Manuscripts Precieuse, em- 
bracing quite a number of Valuable Treatises, with ex- 
tracts from the Philosopher’s writings. Some letters 
from Cosmupolita, who was (an Englishman) among the 
most celebrated of the Alchymists, 700 pages neatly 
bound in calf. 


These two Volumes have sold for 1200 francs. 


295 Philosophie Hermetique Compilation de Beauhurnois, 2 
vols, 4to half vellum, about 600 pages. Cost, 10,000 
francs. 

296 Octavo Volume of 500 Pages, entitled Jean Isaac Hollandus 
au Traite douvrays Mineraux, au de la Sierre des Phil- 
osophes. 

297 Quarto Volume Philosophie Hermetique. 

298 Another Manuscript embraces 317 pages of quarto, well 
written in French, being the work of Detoque. Said 
tou have cost 25 Louis. 


(This work is on Zink, another of the multitude of words designat- 
ing the Philosophie Egg. or Nature. The author remarks 
that there are three sorts of Zink-—one natural, and two acci- 
dental; but, the three are as inseparable as spirit, soul and 
body.) Cost in London, £3-03 


299 Traite du Grand Ouvre, ou de la Transmutation des 
Metaux, et de la Pierre Philosophale Contenu daus 
le ‘Testament de Raymond Lullie, in 1556. Ouvrage 
tres rare, and tres recherche, n'ayant jamais ete Im- 
prima. This vol. cost £1-19 

Hermes Pymander, 275 pages, |12mo. Cost 475. 
Quarto Volume Le Revelateur du grand Secret Philosophie 
Hermetique 
Do do La Clef du Secret de Secretae, 166 ps. 
Do do Philosophole. 1688 
Du do Scraps, &c. 
Do do Mysteries of the Invisible World Dis- 
closed, 77 pages. 
Do Instruction de la Philosophie, 73 pages. 
Do Ia Sagesse des Anciens ou le grand Oeuvre 
Avec 27 Figures Painte en Couleur. 
Do Explanation of certain Hieroglyphs upon Notre 
Dame at Paris, 16 pages. 
Do Alchimie &c. Vellum. 
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310 Octavo Volume Miscellaneous Tracts, 517 pages. 

311 Alchimie, &c. on Parchment. 

312 Revelation of the Secret Spirit. 1629 

313 Secret Experiments, |8mo, 300 pages. 1716 

314 Medecine Universille on Parchment. 60 pages. 

315 Co-cordance Mithe Phisico Cubals Hermetique, Folio. 

316 Hermetique Manuscript. 

317 Sentences dorees Anciens Philosophes. 1651 

318 Semegeton seu Clavicula Solomoms Regis, or the little 
Key of Solomon King 1512 


[The value and importance of the above works will he esteemed more 
and more highly in proportion as they beeome understood in that spirit 
of truth which leadeth unte all truth.’’} 


Gentlemen who are unable to attend the sale, may hare their 
orders to purchase carefully executed, at the usual commission, 
by either of the following parties, viz. : 

DAVID DAVIDSON, 49 Walker Street, New York. 
CHAS. B. RICHARDSON, 264 Canal St, 
WALTER LOW, 823 Broadway, " 
LEE & SHEPARD, 149 Washington St, Boston 


AUCTION SALES 


PRIVATE LIBRARIES, BOOKSELLERS’ STOCK, 
Pittures and Engravings, 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, COINS, 
FANCY GOODS, FURNITURE, ETC. 


Are constantly occurring at our Spacious Rooms, in the 


IRVING BUILDINGS, 
594 AND 596 BROADWAY, 
NEW-VYORK, 


Which are not equalled by any in the country for the display and 
sale of auch property. Our long experience and ample facilities afford 
a sufficient guaranty that no effort will be wanting to make aatisfac- 
tory returns for whatever may be entrusted to ourcare. Consignments 
solicited 

PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TU 


Sales of Furniture at Private Dwellings. 
BANGS, MERWIN & CO. 


Special Lotives. 


Eruan Hitcucock 


APPENDIX TWO 


Hitchcock's Major Publications 


The following list contains the titles of those of Hitchcock’s 
major works which are known to me, together with some notes 
concerning each. No attempt has been made to provide an 
exhaustive account of the various editions of each of the works 
in the list, but I have given information about the editions in 
cases where it has been available. I have, in each case, transcribed 
the whole title page, since Hitchcock’s titles were very complete 
and they provide the reader with a detailed description of the 
work. It will be noted that all of these works, save one, were 


published anonymously; two, however, have Hitchcock’s initials 


at the end of the front matter. 

A detailed account of all but three of the eleven works issued 
in Hitchcock’s lifetime may be found in Cullum’s Biographical 
Register [Cullum (1891), see Appendix Three, infra]. Only seven 
of the eleven are listed in Fifty Years in Camp and Field, although 
the editor of that work, W. A. Croffut [Croffut (1909), pp. 484-6; 
see Appendix Three, infra] introduces the list with remarks about 
“the eight volumes,” presumably counting “Christ the Spirit” 
as two and ignoring the four shorter works. Croffut refers to 
many pamphlets published by Hitchcock, reports, and letters to 
the press; and Cullum remarks (p. 177), “Our space will not permit 
even an enumeration of Hitchcock’s many fugitive articles, 
controversial papers, critical notices, biographical sketches, 
official reports, and well-digested letters, which do credit alike 
to his head and heart.” Most of the items in the following list 
have been examined by me personally in the copies in the Harvard 
Library; titles of works or editions not in the Harvard Library 
and which have not been examined by me personally are easily 


distinguished from the others. 
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118 AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY [April, 


De obfuscationibus, or a glimmering light on mesmerism: drawn 
from documents known before Mesmer was born. In two letters 
to a friend... By * * *, United States Army. New York: C. S. 
Francis & Company, 1845. [39 pp.] 

I have not seen this work, but have obtained the title from 

Library of Congress card. 

Not in Croffut or Cullum. 


The doctrines of Spinoza and Swendenborg identified; so far as 
they claim a scientific ground. In four Letters. By * * *, United 
States Army. Boston: Published by Munroe & Francis. New 
York: Charles S. Francis & Co. 1846. [36 pp.] 

The “four letters,” are undated and unsigned and the name of the 

“addressee” is not given. 

Listed in Cullum, but not in Croffut. 


Remarks upon alchymists, and the supposed object of their 
pursuit; showing that the Philosopher’s Stone is a mere symbol, 


signifying something which could not be expressed openly 
without incurring the danger of an auto de fé. By an Officer 
of the United States Army. Printed for private circulation. 
Carlisle, Penn’a: Printed at the Herald Office, 1855. [40 pp.] 
This pamphlet begins with an “Advertisement,” signed “E. A. 
Hitchcock, U. S. Army,” and dated Carlisle Barracks, March 1855, 
addressed “To my friends in particular, and in general to any one who 
may feel disposed to look into a subject of no little interest, regarded 
from any point of view whatever.” It concludes, “I have not attempted 
to make a book, and from want of skill in literary composition I have 
fallen into an easy mode of statement, by using the personal pronoun, 
not to obtrude myself (upon the reader, but simply) because I found it 
the most convenient and ready way of delivering what | had to say.” 
This is the only one of Hitchcock’s publications that I have seen 
that bears his name. Yet, in the notice of it in the Westminster Review 
(see Appendix Three, infra), the reviewer refers to the author only as 
an “Officer of the United States Army.” 
Not listed in Cullum or in Croffut, nor does the latter mention its 


publication in the text. 
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Remarks upon alchemy and the alchemists, indicating a method 


of discovering the true nature of hermetic philosophy; and 
showing that the search after the Philosopher’s Stone had not 
for its object the discovery of an agent for the transmutation 
of metals. Being also an attempt to rescue from undeserved 
opprobrium the reputation of a class of extraordinary thinkers 
in past ages. “Man shall not live by bread alone.” Boston: 
Crosby, Nichols, and Company, 1857. [xv, 304 pp.] 


The “‘Preface”’ is signed “FE. A. .”’ and is dated “St. Loui 
souri, January, 1857.” 

Although Croffut lists only the first edition (1857), he refers in the 
text (p. 482) to the second edition which was “on the press’’ during the 
summer of 1866. Craven (1910, p. 15; see Appendix Three, infra) note 
a first edition (1857) and a second edition (1865). I have been unable to 
determine whether the second edition was actually issued in 1865 or 1866. 

This work was reprinted in a most curious way by a latter-day 
mystic and “Rosicrucian,” Dr. R. Swinburne Clymer as the first two 
volumes of “Alchemy and the Alchemists. Giving the Secret of the 
Philosopher’s Stone, the Elixir of Youth, and the Universal Solvent. 
Also showing that the TRUE Alchemists did not seek to Transmute 
base metals into gold, but sought the Highest Initiation or the Develop- 
ment of the Spiritual Nature in Man... .” There are four volumes with 
this title, published by The Philosophical Publishing Co., Allentown, 
Pa., 1907, of which the first two contain Hitchcock’s work—divided into 
chapters, although the original book was not, and the paragraphs num- 


bered. Hitchcock’s text was considerably rewritten for this reprint, 
and much additional information, mis-information, and miscellaneous 
nonsense was interpolated into the text. Hitchcock’s original preface 
is placed at the beginning of volume two of this reprint, and the second 
half of Hitchcock’s original work (beginning with page 124 of the 1857 
edition) is then given as beginning, once again, with a chapter one. Ina 
ten-page preface to volume two, Clymer gives a brief biographical sketch 
of Hitchcock and an account of his other writings. One curious aspect of 
this reprint is that Hitchcock’s purely historical investigation serves as 
a major document for the teaching in a “Secret School” which pretends 
to make alchemists of its pupils. 

In the Manuscript Division of the Library of Congress, a box con- 
tains twenty copies of the first two signatures of this work (including 
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title-page, preface, and text through page 24), folded, but uncut and 
tied together. In a hand not Hitchcock’s is a 


untrimmed, and all 

pencilled notation, “Sample of the paper and printing. 

Swedenborg, a hermetic philosopher. Being a sequel to Remarks 

on alchemy and the alchemists. Showing that Emanuel 

Swedenborg was a hermetic philosopher and that his writings 

may be interpreted from the point of view of hermetic philos- 


oO 


phy. With a chapter comparing Swedenborg and Spinoza. 


By the author of Remarks on alchemy and the alchemists. 
“One truth openeth the way to another.”” New York: D. 
Appleton & Company, 1858. [352 pp. 
The “Advertisement” is signed “E. A. and dated York, 
August, 1858.” 
The Harva 


Decembe 


Christ, the Spirit: being an attempt to state the primitive view of 
Christianity. “It is the Spirit that quickeneth; the Flesh 
profiteth nothing.” John VI: 23. “The Letter killeth, but the 

ife.”” 2 Cor. 3: 6. By the author of “‘Remarks 


Spirit giveth life. 3: 


on alchemy 1e alchemists”; and “‘Swedenborg a hermetic 
philosopher.” St. Louis, Mo.: L. Bushnell, 1860. For sale by 
Charles S. Francis and Co., New York; Crosby, Nichols, Lee 


Boston; John Penington and Son, Philadelphia, 


in 1861 under 
Nichols, Lee 
XXXIX, 

lew; it begins 
nd Part... ifn 
» detailed inter- 
t indicate 

the second 


ate that it is a second edition; 


“Part Second”) does n indic 
; the imprint, “New York: Published by James Miller (Suc- 

cessor to C. S. Francis & Co.), 1861.” 
A third edition was issued by Miller in 1864, and a fourth in 1874. 


Parkin, «118538. 
375 pp.]. 

A “second edition, enlarged” was issued in New Yor 
the joint imprint of C. S. Franci New York), Cros 
Boston), and John Penington (Philadelphia), in two v 
452 pp.; xxvili, 452 pp.| The second volume was entirely 
by stating that the author “thinks proper to add a Sec 
order to show the application of his hypothesis in a more 
pretation f one of the go pels.” The title-page « f vol. Id 
that it is the first of two volumes, and the title-page 
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Although neither the name nor the initials of the author may be 
found in the work, many people learned who the author was. In his 
diary, Washington, 29 Jan. 1863, Hitchcock noted a visit from “Mr. 
George Bancroft, historian,” who “made it evident that he called to 


recognize the author of Christ the 


The red book of Appin; a story of the middle ages. With other 
hermetic stories and allegorical tales. A new edition, enlarged 
by a chapter of the Palmerin of England. With interpretations, 
and remarks upon the Arabian nights’ entertainments. By the 
author of “Remarks on the sonnets of Shakespeare’’; ‘Remarks 
on Spenser’s Colin Clouts come home againe,” &c. New York: 
Published by James Miller (Successor to C. S. Francis & Co.), 
MDCCCLXVI. (301 pp.| 

This is a second edition. ‘“Prefatory Remarks” un 

“Washington City, January 2, 1863.” 1 have been unable to locate a 

copy of the first edition. 

Cullum refers to the original edition as being “published in 1863.” 

Silberer (1917, p. 436;see Appendix Three, infra) notes aGerman version 

Das rote Buch von Appin, Ubertr. von Sir Galahad. Leipzig, 1910,”’ and 


refers to the 1863 edition. 


Remarks on the sonnets of Shakespeare; with the sonnets. Show- 
ing that they belong to the hermetic class: of writings, and 
explaining their general meaning and purpose. By the author 
of “Remarks on alchemy,” “Swedenborg a hermetic philos- 
opher,” “Christ the Spirit,” and *“The red book of Appin with 
interpretations.”” New York: Published by James Miller (Suc- 
cessor to C. S. Francis & Co.). 1865. [286 pp.| 

“Advertisement” of four lines signed A. and dated ‘Wash- 

ington City, D. C., Nov. 1864.” 


A second, “enlarged” edition was published by Miller in 1867, 


a Library of Congress card 


Spenser’s poem, entitled Colin Clouts come home againe, ex- 
plained; with remarks upon the Amoretti sonnets, and also upon 
a few of the minor poems of other early English poets. By 
the author of “Remarks on the sonnets of Shakespeare,” 
to which this volume is designed as a companion. New York: 
Published by James Miller (Successor to C. S. Francis & Co.), 


MDCCCLXYV. [306 pp.] 


the Spirit.” 
according to 
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The “Advertisement” is unsigned and undated and contains a final, 
one-paragraph “Note, by Mr. Bell.” 
The copy in the Harvard Library was the gift of Prof. James 


Russell Lowell. 


Notes on the Vita nuova and minor poems of Dante, together 
with the new life, and many of the poems. By the author of 
“Remarks on the sonnets of Shakespeare,” etc. New York: 
Published by James Miller (Successor to C. S. Francis), 1866. 
377 

“Preface” unsigned, and undated. 
The Harvard Library copy came from the Dante Society of Cam- 
Mass.; it was a presentation copy from the author, but the 
erasure of the pencilled inscription does not permit the identification of 
the recipient. 

On the meaning of Isaiah vii. 14, (“A virgin shall conceive,” etc.), 
as seen in the Hindu drama entitled Sakoontala; or, the lost 
ring. Printed for private use. By the author of Remarks on 
the sonnets of Shakespeare, etc. New York: J. F. Trow & Co., 
Printers. 1867. [21 pp.] 

In the Manuscript Division of the Library of Congress, where I 
examined this work, there are three copies of it, all unbound. 


Not in Croffut or Cullum. 


Fifty years in camp and field, diary of Major-General Ethan Allen 
Hitchcock, U.S.A. Edited by W. A. Croffut, Ph.D. New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1909. [xv, 514 pp.] 


This work is best described as a biography of Hitchcock, including 
copious extracts from his diaries but relatively little from his corre- 


spondence. 


A traveler in Indian territory. The journal of Ethan Allen Hitch- 
cock, late Major-General in the United States Army. Edited 
and annotated by Grant Foreman. Cedar Rapids, Iowa: The 
Torch Press, 1930. [270 pp., portrait.] 

Foreman has edited the text in a scholarly way, adding much val- 

uable information in the footnotes, as in his introduction. There is a 

two-page foreword by John R. Swanton. 
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APPENDIX THREE 


Bibliography and Guide to Further Reading 


The following list contains all the important works to which 
reference is made in the body of the article and the footnotes, 
plus certain other works of importance for a complete under- 
standing of the subject. Largely, then, this list is a guide to the 
secondary literature concerning alchemy and the life and work of 
Ethan Allen Hitchcock. Hitchcock’s writings are not included in 
this list since they may be found in Appendix Two, supra. 

. .] (1856.) Alchemy and Alchemists. The West- 
minster and Foreign Quarterly Review, LXNVI, 279-95. 
a review of the second edition of Figuier (1856), Kopp 


n Alchymists (1855), for whic! 


ATWOOD, MARY ANNE (1918). A suggestive inquiry into the 
hermetic mystery, with a dissertation on the more celebrated of 
the alchemical philosophers, being an attempt towards the 
recovery of the ancient experiment of nature. A new edition, 
with an introduction by Walter Leslie Wilmshurst; also an 
appendix containing the memorabilia of Mary Anne Atwood. 
Belfast: William Tait. 

A reissue of a book originally published in 1850 and then with- 
drawn by the author from public sale. Mrs. Atwood’s book and Hitch- 
cock’s were often associated. A third edition appeared in 1920. 
BATES, ERNEST SUTHERLAND [E.S.B.—s] (1932). Hitch- 

cock, Ethan Allen. Dictionary of American Biography, IX, 73-4. 


BERTHELOT, M. (1885). Les Origines de l’Alchimie. Paris: 


Georges Steinheil. 
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(1843, etc.), and Hitchcock's Remarks 
see Appendix Two, supra. 
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BOLTON, HENRY CARRINGTON. (1897). The Revival of 


Alchemy. Science, VI, new series, pp. 853-63. 


CRAVEN, J. B. (1910). Count Michael Maier, Doctor of 
Philosophy and of Medicine, Alchemist, Rosicrucian, Mystic, 
1568-1622, Life and Writings. Kirkwall: William Peace and Son. 


Hitchcock is discussed on pp. 15, 21-22. 


CROFFUT, W. A. See “Fifty Years in Camp and Field,” in 


Appendix Two, supra. 


CULLUM, GEORGE W. (1891). Biographical Register of the 
Officers and Graduates of the U. S. Military Academy at West 
Point, N. Y., from its Establishment, in 1800 to 1890, with the 
Early History of the United States Military Academy. Third 
edition, revised and extended. Vol. I, nos. 1 to 1000. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 

Hitchcock’s biography (No. 177) appears on pp. 167-79, including 


excellent accounts of each of Hitchcock’s major writings. 
DELL, STANLEY. See below, JUNG (1939). 


[DUVEEN, DENIS I.] (1949). Bibliotheca Alchemica et Chemica, 
an Annotated Catalogue of Printed Books on Alchemy, Chem- 
istry and Cognate Subjects in the Library of Denis I. Duveen. 


- London: E. Weil. 


FERGUSON, JOHN (1906). Bibliotheca Chemica: a Catalogue 
of the Alchemical, Chemical and Pharmaceutical Books in the 
Collection of the late James Young. 2 vols. Glasgow: James 


Maclehose and Sons. 


FIGUIER, LOUIS (1854). L’Alchimie et les Alchimistes, ou 
Essai Historique et Critique sur la Philosophie Hermétique. 
Paris: Victor Lecou. 


A second edition was issued by the publishing house of L. Hachette 


in 1856, a third in 1860. This work was based largely on Kopp (1843- 


1847) and was discussed by Hitchcock in Alchemy and the Alchemist. 
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FORBES, R. J. (1948). Short History of the Art of Distillation 
from the Beginnings up to the Death of Cellier Blumenthal. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill. 

Contains much information on the apparatus developed and used 


by the major alchemists. 


FORBES, R. J. (1949). Was Newton an Alchemist? Chemia, II, 


27-36. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 


FOREMAN, GRANT. See “A Traveler in Indian Territory,” 
in Appendix Two, supra. 

HARDING, M. ESTHER (1947). Psychic Energy, its Source 
and Goal. With a Foreword by C. G. Jung. [New York:] 
Pantheon Books (The Bollingen Series, X). 


Jung’s studies on alchemy are discussed on pp. 377 ff., 414-55. 
HEYM, G. See JUNG (1944). 


HOEFER, FERDINAND (1866). Histoire de la Chimie. 
Deuxiéme édition, revue et augmentée. 2 vols. Paris: Firmin 


Didot. 


The first edition appeared in 1842. 


HOPKINS, ARTHUR JOHN (1934). Alchemy, Child of Greek 


Philosophy. New York: Columbia University Press. 
JELLIFFE, SMITH ELY. See Hitchcock (1917). 


JUNG, CARL G. (1939). The Integration of the Personality. 
Translated by Stanley Dell. New York, Toronto: Farrar & 
Rinehart. 

Ch. V is devoted to “The idea of redemption in alchemy,” the 


original of which was printed in Eranos-Jahrbuch (1935). 


JUNG, C. G. (1944). Psychologie und Alchemie. Zurich: Rascher 
Verlag. Jung’s magnum opus on the subject, reviewed by 
Walter Pagel in /sis, XN XIX (1948), 44-8, and by G. Heym 
in Ambix, IIIT (1948), 64-7. 
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JUNG, C. G. See HARDING (1947). 
KOPP, HERMANN (1843, 1844, 1845, 1847). Geschichte der 


Chemie. 4 vols. Braunschweig: F. Vieweg und Sohn. 
A facsimile reprint of these four volumes was issued in 1931 by 
Alfred Lorentz, Buchhandlung of Leipzig. Hitchcock refers to these 
volumes in his Alchemy and the Alchemists. 


KOPP, HERMANN (1869, 1875). Beitrage zur Geschichte der 
Chemie. Braunschweig: Friedrich Vieweg und Sohn. 
Parts 1 & 2 (1869) are almost entirely concerned with alchemical 


topics, Part 3 (1875) is only in part devoted to alchemy. 


KOPP, HERMANN (1886). Die Alchemie in alterer und Neuerer 
Zeit, ein Beitrag zur Culturgeschichte. 2 vols. Heidelberg: 
Carl Winters Universitatsbuchhandlung. 


KOYRE, ALEXANDRE (1929). La Philosophie de Jacob 
Boehme. Paris: J. Vrin. 

von LIPPMANN, EDMOND O. (1919). Enstehung und Aus- 
breitung der Alchemie, mit einem Anhange: zur alteren Ge- 
schichte der Metalle (1931). Zweiter Band, Ein Lese- und 
Nachschlage-Buch. Berlin: Julius Springer. 

LUDY, FRITZ, jun. (1928). Alchemistische und Chemische 
Zeichen. [N.P.]: Gesellschaft fir Geschichte der Pharmazie. 


MUIR, M. M. PATTISON (1903). The Story of Alchemy and 
the Beginnings of Chemistry. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company. 

NEUGEBAUER, O. (1945). The History of Ancient Astronomy, 
Problems and Methods. Journal of Near Eastern Studies, 1V, 
1-38. 


Revised and expanded version in Publications of the Astronomical 


Society of the Pacific, LVIII (1946), 17-43, 104-42. 


PAGEL, WALTER. See JUNG (1944). 
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PARTINGTON, J. R. (1935). Origins and Development of 
Applied Chemistry. London, New York, Toronto: Longmans, 
Green and Co. 

A monumental survey, dealing with Egypt, Babylonia and Assyria, 

Aegean Civilization, Asia Minor, Persia, Phoenicia, and Palestine. 


PARTINGTON, J. R. (1937). A Short History of Chemistry. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


An exemplary introduction to the subject. 


READ, JOHN (1937). Prelude to Chemistry, an Outline of 
Alchemy, its Literature and Relationships. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

Extremely readable; contains bibliography and guide to further 


reading. 


REDGROVE, H. STANLEY (1911). Alchemy: Ancient and 
Modern, Being a Brief Account of the Alchemistic Doctrines, 
and Their Relations, to Mysticism on the One Hand, and to 
Recent Discoveries in Physical Science on the Other Hand; 
Together with some Particulars Regarding the Lives and 
Teachings of the Most Noted Alchemists. London: William 
Rider & Son. 


RUSKA, JULIUS (1926). Tabula Smaragdina, ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der Hermetischen Literatur. Heidelberg: Carl 
Winters Universitatsbuchhandlung (Heidelberger Akten der 

von Portheim-Stiftung, 16. Arbeiten aus dem Institut fiir 


Geschichte der Naturwissenschaft). 


RUSKA, JULIUS (1931). Turba Philosophorum, ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte der Alchemie. Berlin: Julius Springer (Quellen 
und Studien zur Geschichte der Naturwissenschaften und der 


Medizin). 


SARTON, GEORGE (1927, 1931, 1947-48). Introduction to the 
history of science. Vol. I, from Homer to Omar Khayyam; 
vol. II, from Rabbi Ben Ezra to Roger Bacon; vol. III, Science 
and learning in the fourteenth century. Baltimore: The 
Williams & Wilkins Company (for the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington). 
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SCHMIEDER, KARL CHRISTOPH (1832). Geschichte der 
Alchemie. Halle: Buchhandlung des Maisenhauses. 

A facsimile reprint, with a foreword by Franz Strunz, was issued 

in 1927 by the firm of Otto Wilhelm Barth in Munich. According to 

BOLTON (1897), this work had “the avowed intent of proving the 


verity of transmutation from historical sources.” 


SILBERER, HERBERT (1917). Problems of Mysticism and its 
Symbolism. Translated by Smith Ely Jelliffe. New York: 
Moffat, Yard and Company. 

Contains a most important discussion of Hitcl 


and an extension of the Hitchcock thesis. 

STILLMAN, JOHN MAXSON (1924). The Story of Early 
Chemistry. Foreword by Stewart W. Young. New York, 
London: D. Appleton and Company. 


STRUNZ, FRANZ. See, above, SCHMIEDER (1832). 


TAYLOR, F. SHERWOOD (1930). A Survey of Greek Alchemy. 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, L, 109-39. 


TAYLOR, F. SHERWOOD (1949). The Alchemists, Founders 
of Modern Chemistry. New York: Henry Schuman. 
The most recent general work on the subject and one « 


readable and best informed. 


TESTI, GINO (1950). Dizionario di Alchimia e di Chimica 
Antiquaria. Rome: Casa Editrice Mediterranea (“Le Vie del 
Sapere,” Biblioteca Economica di Cultura Varia, N. 4). 


THORNDIKE, LYNN (1923, '41). A History of Magic and 


Experimental Science During the First Thirteen Centuries of 
our Era. 2 vols. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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WAITE, ARTHUR EDWARD (1888). Lives of Alchemystical 
Philosophers, Based on Materials Collected in 1815 and Supple- 
mented by Recent Researches; with a Philosophical Demon- 
stration of the true Principles of the Magnum Opus, or Great 
Work of Alchemical Re-construction, and some Account of 
the Spiritual Chemistry; to Which is added a bibliography of 
alchemy and hermetic philosophy. London: George Redway. 


Discusses and criticizes Hitchcock at length. 


WAITE, ARTHUR EDWARD (1926). The Secret Tradition in 
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Trench, Trubner & Co.; New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 


Contains an extensive account of Hitchcock on pp. 35-47, 70, 79, 
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APPENDIX FOUR 


Hitchcock’s Introduction 
to the Literature of Alchemy 


[Hitchcock’s discussion of his discovery of the literature of 


alchemy is contained in the opening pages of his 1855 pamphlet, 
“Remarks upon alchymists,” of which we reproduce below the 
text of pages 5-9]. 

Sometime in July, 1854, having then but recently returned 
from a tour of Army duty on the Pacific coast, I strolled one day 
into Bangs’ Auction Bookstore, in Chatham Street, New York, 
where I saw spread out upon a table a number of books catalogued 
for sale that evening. They were so placed that their titles could 
readily be seen, and I observed among them a small volume with 
the word “Arcanum” on the back of it. What hidden matter, 
said I to myself, can be in this little volume—at the same time 
taking it up and opening it at random. I saw at once that the sub- 
ject of the volume was Alchymy, though the first half of it was 
taken up with what was called (at the top of the page) ‘““Chymical 
Collections,” while the second half was styled “Hermetic Secrets,” 
and in this last portion I supposed was contained that which gave 
the title to the book. I examined, then, the title page, which 

“Arcanum, or the Grand Secret of Hermetic Philosophy, 
wherein the Secrets of Nature and Art, concerning the matter and 
manner of making the Philosopher’s Composition, are orderly and 
methodically manifested. The work of a concealed author.” It 
Was the third edition, and by the date at the close of the preface 
was published in 1650. 

A spirit of curiosity seized me and I thought I would leave a 
limit bid for the book, in order to see what the writer had to say 
about Alchymy, and about the Hermetic philosophy. Accordingly 
I desired a clerk in the establishment to bid, not exceeding two 
dollars for me, the book being a little, old, sheep-skin bound 


volume, which if judged by its size and appearance might not 
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bring on sale over a fourth of a dollar. The next day I called to 
inquire after the result of the sale, and found that the book had 
been struck off to me at one dollar, which I paid and immediately 
stepped into a car, then about to start from the lower end of the 
Park for Fourth Avenue, where I had taken lodgings in the 
Clarendon Hotel. As there was nothing in the streets through 
which I passed to attract my attention, I soon opened my little 
Arcanum book and began to read the preface (the “Prolegomena,”’ 
as ’tis called) and in a very few pages, I might almost say lines, I 
discovered that the object of the Alchymists was not a veritable 
Stone of any sort, and that they were not in search of means by 
which metals might be transmuted into gold; but that the 
Philosopher’s Stone was a mere symbol of something else, and my 
first impression was—and this has not been materially changed 
since, though it has been somewhat modified or perhaps I should 
say defined—that the Philosopher’s Stone is the symbol for Wis- 
dom; and the problem of the Alchymists is, how to attain it. 

The anonymous writer of the “Arcanum,” like all of his tribe, 
has published nothing openly, and if my reading had been 
confined to this single volume I should have nothing to say about 
the Alchymists; but by reading this little work I was induced to 
inquire at Gowan’s store of old books in Fulton street, and to my 
surprise and satisfaction I found over half a dozen volumes, old, 
worm-eaten, worn and soiled, with odd titles, which I had ac- 
quired just wit enough from the Arcanum to see related to the 
same subject; to wit:—Alchymy and Hermetic Philosophy, for 
these are two names for the same science or subject. 

I immediately began poring over these strange books with an 
increasing interest at every step, as I saw more and more clearly 
that the Hermetic writers, as they prefer to call themselves, 
whether right or wrong, were an earnest, truth-loving people, in 
the highest degree disinterested, most of them writing anony- 


mously and all of them wrapping around their doctrines and 


opinions a dense cloud of mysticism, no where in direct language 
stating their object, though again and again cautioning their 
readers that their meaning was not on the surface, and could not 
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be reached but by an earnest endeavor, which must also be 
crowned with the blessing of God, without which, it appeared, 
no one could by any possibility discover the Philosopher’s Stone; 
and moreover, they warn every reader who is fortunate enough 
to discover the “great secret,” which they often speak of as 
divine, not to disclose it, the preface to the “Arcanum”’ closing 
with these ominous words—“I charge all those that shall reap 
any benefit by this translation, under the secret and severe curse 
of God, that they bestow upon it the August Reverence due to 
such a secret, by concealing it to themselves, and making use of it 
only to the Glory of our great Creator.” 

The Arcanum, I ought to say, is a translation into English, the 
preface being by the translator—one James Hasolle, whoever he 
Was. 

I must hasten now to take myself from under the dreadful 
malediction invoked upon whoever discloses the grand secret, and 
this I can do without the slightest difficulty; for although I have 


said that the Philosopher’s Stone is but a symbol of wisdom, I 


have not attempted to say what widsom is, and therefore do not 
feel the least apprehension of the dreadful consequences of be- 
traying the secret of the Hermetic writers: and in truth, I am as 
safe from incurring the terrible penalty as Hotspur’s wife, who, 
it was certain, could not betray what she did not know. 

I repeat then, that the Alchymists were not, and I am not 
forbid to say what they were not, in pursuit of a composition of 
any sort by which metals might be transmuted into gold; but the 
“Stone” of the Philosophers, as also their “Elixir,” or “Uni- 
versal Medicine,” for these are all one and the same thing, had 
reference to man—to his perfection and salvation. 


It will no doubt be asked, why make so profound a secret of 


what all men must necessarily have an interest in? Why not call 
things by their right names, and treat openly of matters of the 
highest concern to man? But let us be patient: possibly the 
reason for this secrecy is a part of the secret, and by a little indus- 
try we may find out something that may reward us. We all know 


why Socrates was compelled to drink the hemlock, and it has been 
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said, not without some probability, that if Christ were to appear 
again in some parts of the christian (7) world he would be crucified 
over again. Don’t let us be in a hurry to get at the bottom of this 
matter. It requires some little time to master any ordinary 
science, even that of arithmetic, and if wisdom, or something like 
it, was the object of the Hermetic writers, we may be sure their 
secret is not to be compassed in a moment. 

I will now proceed with my simple statement of facts. Among a 
few volumes that I happened to have in California, was an old 
work in English by Van Helmont. I had read the volume without 
being able to make anything of it, and had given it up as a thing of 
strange vagaries about the “atmosphere,” and about “water” and 
“quicksand”; and how the latter underlies all things, and is con- 
tained in all things—never once dreaming that by quicksand the 
writer had symbolized the Spirit of God. But instructed by the 
“Arcanum,” and by the few books found at Gowan’s, I remem- 
bered Van Helmont, and on turning again to his volume I found 
myself in the very heart of Hermeticism, and read *““The Para- 
doxal Discourses concerning the Macrocosm and Microcosm, 
or the Greater and the Lesser World and their union” (for this is 


the title of the book), with an extraordinary interest, somewhat 


f 
I 
] 
i 


assimilated possibly to that of gold hunters who chance to light 


upon a good sized lump of metal nearly pure. There would appear 
to have been two Van Helmonts, father and son, both of them 
Hermetic writers; for besides the “*Paradoxal Discourses” in one 
volume, published in English in 1685, there is another volume 
published in 1650, which I suppose to have been written by the 
elder Van Helmont. It is entitled “Deliramenta Catarrhi, or the 
incongruities, impossibilities, and absurdities couched under the 
vulgar opinion of Defluxions. ‘The Author, that great Philosopher, 
by Fire, Joh. Bapt. Van Helmont; the translator and paraphrast, 
Dr. Charleton, Physician to the late King.” This same volume 
contains also what is entitled “A Ternary of Paradoxes,” in the 
Hermetic St} le, the reader of which, if he sees nothing else, will be 
astonished to read what is said of magnetism, in view of what is 


urged in these days under various names, as clairvoyance, spirit- 
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rapping, &c. All I have to say of this work is to recommend its 
study. If it does not give out its own meaning clearly, it may help 
the reader to get at a better understanding of his own view of 


things. It must be admitted that symbolic writing (witness 


Goethe), admits of a variety of interpretations. Dante has 
pointed out three, as I perceive by an extract from his Convito, 
distinguished from each other essentially. But I do not design a 
discussion of this matter. There is a great deal of meaning in 
Van Helmont, and every reader may find something to his pur- 
pose; just as in nature, many people find or think they find in that 
Proteus just the very thing they seek. 

If I were asked what single book I would recommend in order 
to teach something of the Hermetic philosophy, in English, I think 
I should name a small volume (nearly all of these people write in 
nut shells) entitled—‘*The Hermetical Triumph, or the Victorious 
Philosophical Stone.—A Treatise more complete and more intelligi- 
ble than any yet published, concerning the Hermetical magistery, 
translated from the French. To which is added The Ancient War 
of the Knights, translated from the German original,” &c- 
published in 1723. This volume with the dialogue included in it 
between Eudoxus and Prophilius, almost tells the story; but it 
requires reading and rereading, very slowly and thoughtfully: for 
it must be observed that when symbolism undertakes to set out 
nature, no progress can be made in understanding the real mean- 
ing without some knowledge of nature. If a picture is shown us, 
how can we judge of its likeness if we know nothing of the orig- 
inal? It is so in all things, even in logic: a man can only understand 
books on the art or science of logic, by being able himself to reason. 
In like manner grammar is an art which does not make, but only 
records the rules of speaking and writing, which rules have an 
independent existence giving the law to grammarians or their 
books will be ‘‘foolishness.”” If, in order to progress in these sub- 
ordinate studies, the student must bring something himself to 
the study, it need not be considered strange that the rule holds 
good in the study of Hermetic philosophy. By the time any one 
reaches even a definition of this philosophy, he will begin to 
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understand what the Alchymists meant by their ““Stone”—which, 
it is important to observe, has not one, but several meanings, 
according to the connection in which the word is used; just as a 
piece of rude native mineral ore is one thing as it comes out of the 


mine, and quite another when, after being refined and wrought 
upon by art, it adorns a lovely virgin zone at a marriage cere- 
monial, in the form of a beautiful brooch. But I do not undertake 
to say what the “Stone” is, but only what it is not; and I repeat 
that it is not a metal at all, nor has it anything to do with metals 
except to teach their true value; and whatever be the value of 
gold, that which teaches its true uses must be of more value. 
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APPENDIX FIVE 
Hitchcock’s Manuscripts 


In the Manuscript Division of the Library of Congress one will 
find manuscripts and other materials concerning Hitchcock in 
the “W. A. Croffut Papers.” Croffut’s wife was the niece of 
Mrs. Hitchcock (see footnote 13, supra). The collection in the 
Library of Congress contains items relating to Hitchcock and his 
family and also to Croffut himself. The bulk of the latter consists 
of papers, letters, and addresses, chiefly in connection with Croffut’s 
activities in the Anti-imperialist League. 

These materials occupy some sixty-eight boxes of manuscripts. 


sixty-three bound volumes, and several letter file boxes, and 


include copies of all of Hitchcock’s published works. There are 
typed copies, made by Croffut, of many of Hitchcock’s diaries 
and also of the Sophia Hawthorne-Hitchcock correspondence. 
Here, too, are Hitchcock’s manuscript translation of Spinoza’s 
Ethics and his notes on Shakespeare’s Sonnets. Of special value 
are the many notes on reading which will give the biographer a 
clue to every stage in the development of Hitchcock’s ideas. 

There are also letters written by his brother Henry and a diary 
which the latter kept on the barque Jane E. Williams on which 
he died in 1851. There are five manuscript volumes representing 
revisions in the translation of the Ethics; one was made by Samuel 
and the others by Ethan Allen Hitchock. There is also an 
iricomplete English version of Spinoza’s 7ractatus. 

In this collection there are innumerable cuttings and copies of 
Hitchcock’s letters to the press, Congressional material, and other 
items of interest in relation to his public career. A number of 
books and pamphlets from Hitchcock’s library contain extensive 
annotations in pencil. For example, a copy of the North British 
Review, Number XLI, May 1854, American edition, Vol. 16, 
No. 1, contains Hitchcock’s note on a review of twelve books 
dealing with Comte and positivism. Theodore Parker’s sermon, 
“The Excellence of Goodness,” preached in the Church of the 
Disciples in Boston on Sunday, 26 January 1845, and printed in 
Boston in the same year by Benjamin H. Greene, is another work 
that contains marginal comments in Hitchcock’s hand. 
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The Book Illustrations 
of Felix Octavius Carr Darley 


BY THEODORE BOLTON 


A. viewing the book illustrations of Darley in the 
order of their production and comparing them with the 
work of his contemporaries, one sees that he reached his 
artistic maturity when he was about twenty-one-years-old, 
maintained a high standard of excellence over many years, 
and dominated the field of graphic arts during the early half 
of his career. He always designed his little figure composi- 
tions in a style appropriate to the text for which they were 
intended; and used different techniques to gain the best 
results in wood engraving, steel engraving, lithography, and 
the photomechanical processes. In working for reproduction 
he achieved an unusual technical mastery, but his ability 
as a technician would not have assured the survival of his 
work had he not also been an artist. He ranks with the 
ablest figure composers of his time, and his book illustrations 
are placed on the shelves with those of Abbey, Pyle, Frost, 
and Remington. 

Both his parents came from England. His father, John 
Darley, at one time a comedian, and his mother, Eleanora 
Westray, a popular actress, were living in the United States, 
and John Darley was serving as a lieutenant in the United 
States Marines when they were married in 1800. The 
couple had settled in Philadelphia by the time their son 
Felix Octavius Carr Darley was born on June 23, 1822. 
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Although the boy had shown his artistic talent early in 
life, he never received any training at an art school. Instead, 
his parents wished to train him for a mercantile career, and 


n 1836 he began serving as an apprentice in a counting 


house. However, during his spare time he developed his 


talent; submitted his sketches for publication; and having 
sold some of his work in 1842, he became a professional 
artist. 

In 1842 a few of his street scenes were accepted for 
publication by Edgar Allen Poe, who was then the editor of 
the Saturday Museum. This introduction to Poe had an 
interesting result. In 1842 Poe planned a magazine to be 
entitled The Stylus, and, according to Thomas Ollive 
Mabbott, “Darley had been retained by Poe as early as 
January 31, 1843, to illustrate such a magazine. ‘There is a 
signed contract to that effect.” Although the project fell 
through, Darley’s association with Poe did not come im- 
mediately to an end. ‘The artist made two attractive 
vignettes for Poe which were reproduced as wood engravings 
to illustrate The Gold Bug when the story first appeared in 
The Dollar Newspaper for June 21, 1843. The original wash 
drawings for one of the illustrations is in the collection of 
drawings by Darley, and engravings after his work, at the 
New York Public Library. Mr. Mabbott concludes that 
“it is thought that Darley’s pictures which appeared in The 
Dollar Newspaper to illustrate The Gold Bug may well have 
been prepared originally for The Stylus.” One of the little 
illustrations of men digging for buried treasure by the light 
of a lantern, foreshadows the artist’s later work for wood 
engravers. 

During the same year, 1843, Darley drew a set of composi- 
tions on lithographic stone entitled, Scenes in Indian Life. 
This work he followed with another set of compositions, also 
reproduced by lithography, entitled, Jn Town and About. 


| 
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These volumes, uninteresting experiments in a style of 
outline art popularized in Europe by Moritz Retzsch, 


anticipate Darley’s more accomplished illustrations in out- 
line for Irving’s Rip Van Winkle (1848), The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow (1849), Compositions in Outline from Judd’s 
Margaret (1856), and Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter (1879). 
But the compositions in outline, although they were very 
popular and praised in their day, are simply large pictorial 
tableaux vivant. Darley had begun by drawing for wood 
engravers; and it was for them that he designed his most 
characteristic work, that is to say, his small compositions of 
life-like figures in swift and vivid action. 

A few wood engravings after his designs appeared in John 
Frost’s Pictorial History of the United States, 1843-1844, a 
volume with 350 illustrations, many of them adaptations 
to suit the American subject matter, of illustrations by 
Adolf Menzel for Kugler’s Frederick the Great. But Darley’s 
designs for this and several other books published in 1844 
are few and uninteresting. It was in 1845 that he had the 
opportunity of showing his talent for depicting scenes from 
American life when he began his association with the firm of 
Carey & Hart. For this firm and in this year he made illus- 
trations for Peter Ploddy, by Joseph Clay Neal, perhaps the 
first work for which he drew all of the illustrations; The Big 
Bear of the Arkansas, a collection of stories; and Mysteries 
of the Backwoods, by Thomas Bangs Thorpe. 

In 1846, after illustrating some nursery stories for the 
publisher George B. Zieber, Darley began his first major 
work. He produced many illustrations for Carey & Hart’s 
Library of Humorous American Works, a series of eighteen 
paper covered volumes, issued during 1846-1849, which 
gave him full scope for his ability to delineate everyday 
scenes. So important was his work considered that the 
series-cover for the little volumes bore the statement “‘Il]lus- 
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trated by Darley” although the last volume carried none of 
his work except the cover design; and so popular was the 
undertaking that when the firm dissolved, A. Hart, who 
took over the business, reissued the volumes and published 
seven more titles. Among the authors represented were 
Frank Forester, William T. Porter, J. J. Hooper, W. T. 
Thompson, J. B. Jones, and W. Gilmore Simms. Although 
the illustrations which Darley drew for their work are not 
always well reproduced, when the wood engravers took care 
with the plates his illustrations for these authors are com- 
parable with the book designs which Gavarni produced at 
this time in France. 

In 1848 Darley moved to New York City where he soon 
established himself and continued his success. He had 
already exhibited his work at the National Academy in 
1845 and 1847, while he was living in Philadelphia. In 1852 
he was elected a Professional Honorary Member of the 
National Academy and in 1853 he was elected National 
Academician. His street addresses in New York, published 
in the catalogues of the exhibitions held at the National 
Academy were: 96 West 12th Street in 1853, and from 1855 
to 1859, 102 West 12th Street. Among the pictures which 


he sent to the exhibitions, according to these catalogues, 


were book illustrations and bank note engravings after his 
designs. 

Apparently the first illustrations Darley made in New 
York were for Irving’s Rip Van Winkle (1848), already 
mentioned, and Irving’s Sketch Book (1848). This associa- 
tion with Irving, which lasted until the latter’s death, was 
most fortunate for the artist in that his drawings were 
beautifully engraved, and he was established as the illustra- 
tor of a very prominent author. Frank Weitenkampf 
considers that: “‘His first noteworthy work on the wood- 


4 


block was Irving’s Knickerbocker History of New York 
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(1850).” Thereafter he became the most popular of Ameri- 
can book illustrators. 

Among the magazines for which Darley frequently made 
illustrations were Harper’s Magazine, Harper's Weekly, 
Hearth and Home, Every Saturday, Riverside Magazine, and 
Our Young Folks. He also drew a series of designs during 
1859 for novelettes appearing in The New York Mercury, 


which when issued with paper covers were called “The 
Mercury Series.” Although the illustrations are badly 
reproduced, the compositions have all the vitality of the 


artist’s more carefully engraved and better printed work. 

It is not, however, as an illustrator for periodicals but as 
an illustrator of books that Darley is best known. Of his 
book illustrations, those for the writings of Cooper, Irving, 
and Dickens were undoubtedly the most widely distributed. 
He also illustrated the novels of William Gilmore Simms, 
which were highly popular and went through many editions. 
Other writers for whose books he supplied illustrations were 
N. P. Willis, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Donald Grant Mitchell, 
Francis Parkman, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Frederick 
S. Cozzens, George P. Morris, and Mary Mapes Dodge. 

In 1859 Darley married and settled at Claymont, Dela- 
ware, near Wilmington. In 1867 he visited Europe where he 
had the satisfaction of seeing his work attract attention at the 
Paris E:xposition. Upon his return he published and illustrated 
a book on his travels. His popularity seems never to have 
waned. During 1853-1860, working on a larger scale than he 
used for his book illustrations, he made wash drawings which 
were lithographed in France and distributed here as separate 
prints. He also made large scale wash drawings, reproduced as 
separate plates in a portfolio, of scenes from the novels of 
Dickens. At the same time, his smaller and more character- 
istic work for wood engravers occupied him almost to the end 
of his days. He died at Claymont on March 27, 1888. 
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At the outset of his career Darley had no rival in the field 
of book illustration. His name, featured on the title page 
with that of the author during the first decade of his career, 
was later grouped on title pages with the names of other illus- 
trators who began to meet the increasing demand for pic- 
tures in books. The last half of his career he shared his 
popularity with the great illustrators of the rising generation. 
To show that he retained much of his popularity even during 
the last decade of his life it is sufficient to mention the titles 
of some of the volumes he illustrated in association with 


his younger contemporaries. 

Thus in Mr. Bodley Abroad, 1881, Darley is listed as an 
illustrator with Winslow Homer. In the anthology Lyrics of 
Hlome-Land, 1882, his name appears in the list of illustrators 


with Winslow Homer and Howard Pyle. In the large two- 
volume Poetical Works of Longfellow, 1883, he was listed 
as an illustrator with Abbey and Frost. Finally two large 
reproductions after Darley’s drawings were published in the 
large quarto volumes entitled Picturesque California, 1888, 
which contains the work of numerous illustrators who be- 
came famous during the next two decades, notably, Frederic 
Remington. The reproduction of his work in association 
with that of Homer, Abbey, Pyle, Frost, and Remington 
in-these volumes is sufficient not only to show his undimin- 
ished popularity, but also to reveal his relative importance 
as an illustrator. He ranks with these, among the greatest 
of American book illustrators. 
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A Catalogue of Books 
Illustrated by Felix Octavius Carr Darley 


SCENES IN INDIAN LIFE: A SERIES OF ORIGINAL 
DESIGNS ETCHED ON STONE, by Felix O. C. Darley, To 
which is prefixed, in illustration, The Death of The War Eagle: a 
pseudo-biographical sketch, with copious notes. Philadelphia, 
J. R. Colon, New York, N. Y., Beach, Sun Office; Greely & 
M’Elrath, Tribune Office. Boston, Redding & Co.; Baltimore: 
W. Taylor [1843]. There are 17 pages of text followed by a second 
title page, differing somewhat in its wording from the first, and 
containing lithographs after designs by Darley. Only Colon’s 
name appears as publisher on this title page. Then follow 14 
plates all lithographed by Sinclair after Darley designs. 


These lithographs apparently constitute Darley’s first work in 


book illustration. They originally were published in 

April, May, June, July, and August, of 1843. This seems to be 
their first appearance together in book form. Ina copy at the New 
York Public Library 2 pages from part 5 are bound in and, judg- 
ing from a list of the illustrations given on one of these pages, one 
illustration—“Return of the Enemy’’—is not included in the 
bound volume. The parts were sold for one dollar, if paid in ad- 
vance, or twenty-five cents per part. 

The Literary Age called the sketches “superior to any specimens 
of linear outline as yet offered to the American public,” while the 
Saturday Museum, of which Poe was editor, said that they 
“abound in spirit and are in all respects meritorious.”” (This entry, 
written by Sinclair Hamilton, describes the copy in his collection.) 
IN TOWN AND ABOUT; OR, PENCILLINGS AND PEN- 
NINGS, by Joseph C. Neal. Philadelphia, Godey & McMichael 
[1843]. Wrappers. 6 parts. Lithographs: each part has 3 plates 
and letterpress, numbered. The text of Part I in Democratic 
Review, July, Aug., Nov., 1843, with 3 steel engraved copies of the 


lithograph plates. 
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THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA, by John Frost. Philadelphia, 1843-44. 4 vols. 
Imprints: Vols. 1 and 2, E. H. Butler; Vol. 3, H. Butler; Vol. 4, 
B. Walker. Wood engravings: 350 after Darley, H. E. Brown 
and others. Numerous designs are copies or adaptations from 
Menzel’s illustrations for Kugler’s Frederick the Great. Darley 


designs in Vol. 4, dated 1844, pp. 74, 92, 146. 


PETER PLODDY, AND OTHER ODDITIES, by Joseph C. 
Neal. Philadelphia, Carey & Hart, 1844. Wrappers. Wood engrav- 
ings: 10 plates engraved by Croome, including 2 after plates in IN 
TOWN AND ABOUT, 1843, Part I. Reissued in LIBRARY 
OF HUMOROUS AMERICAN WORKS, 1851-54, Vol. 13. 


MAJOR JONES’S COURTSHIP [by William T. Thompson]. 
Philadelphia, Carey & Hart, 1844. 2nd edition. First with Darley 
illus. Wood engravings: 12 plates, one engraved by Gilbert & 
Gihon. Reissued in LIBRARY OF HUMOROUS AMERICAN 
WORKS, 1847, Vol. 6. 


CHRONICLES OF PINEVILLE: EMBRACING SKETCHES 
OF GEORGIA SCENES, INCIDENTS, AND CHARACTERS, 
by the author of “Major Jones’s Courtship” [William T. Thomp- 
son]. Philadelphia, Carey & Hart, 1845. Wood engravings: 12 
plates. Reissued in LIBRARY OF HUMOROUS AMERICAN 
WORKS, 1848, Vol. 14; 1851-54, Vol. 7. 


THE BIG BEAR OF ARKANSAS AND OTHER SKETCHES, 
edited by William T. Porter. Philadelphia, Carey & Hart, 1545. 
Wood engravings: 10 plates, 1 engraved by Herrick, 2 by R. S. 
Gilbert, 2 signed B, others unsigned. Reissued in LIBRARY OF 
HUMOROUS AMERICAN WORKS, 1847, Vol. 10; 1851-54, 
Vol. 5. All the sketches appeared in The Spirit oO} the Times, 
without illustrations, except two, “Swallowing the Oyster Alive,” 


and “How Simon Suggs raised Jack,” published Mar. 22, 1845, 


with an editorial on the book. ‘The front page ‘puff’ [of The Big 
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Bear] in the ‘Spirit’... was a high success. When Thorpe received 
his copy of the paper several weeks later in Vidalia, he was 
amazed at the merits of Darley’s drawings and the excellence of 
the wood cuts.”” Nelle Smither, Library of Humorous American 
Works—A Bibliographical Study, unpublished, 1936. 


THE BOOK OF THE INDIANS OF NORTH AMERICA 
ILLUSTRATING THEIR MANNERS, CUSTOMS, AND 
PRESENT STATE [by George Mogridge], edited by John Frost. 
New York, D. Appleton & Co., Philadelphia, George $. Appleton, 
1845. 2 steel engravings and numerous wood engravings. The 
frontispiece (steel engraving); Indian Buffalo Hunt; and Mr. 
Chardon’s Adventure (wood engravings), are after d 
“furnished by that accomplished artist Mr. F. O. C. Darley, after 
Mr. Catlin’s designs.” Preface. “A reprint, without credit to the 
author, of George Mogridge’s The Indians of North America, 
published by the Religious Tract Society, London [18437]. A 
later edition, New York [18537], was published under title: The 
History Manners and Customs of the North American Indians, by 


esigns 


Old Humphrey.” Library of Congress card. 


THE BOOK OF THE ARMY: COMPRISING A GENERAL 
MILITARY HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, by 
John Frost. New York, D. Appleton & Co., Philadelphia, Geo. S. 
Appleton, 1845. With an inscription dated Dec. 25, 1845. Wood 
engravings: 8 full page illustrations by Darley engraved by 
O’Brien (2), Lossing (1), D. C. Hitchcock (1), the other four not 
being signed by the engraver. Also numerous small wood en- 
gravings not signed by either designer or engraver. These latter 
for the most part have been copied from Menzel’s illustrations for 
Kugler’s Frederick the Great. In one (p. 41 in Frost and 218 in 
Kugler) a soldier has been converted into an Indian, 

Menzel’s “M” has been retained in the engraving. 


‘r, does not appear to have copied Menzel. (The foregoing 


Pp. 227 
howeve 
entry, written by Sinclair Hamilton, describes the yy in 


nis 


collection. ) 
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THE QUAKER CITY; OR, THE MONKS OF MONK HALL, 
A ROMANCE OF PHILADELPHIA LIFE, MYSTERY AND 
CRIME, by George Lippard. Philadelphia, Published by the 
Author and for sale by all Booksellers, 1845. 3 illus. as follows: 
wood engravings (1) jalan 80 by Darley, (2) pictorial extra- 
title designed and engraved by D. C. Hitchcock, both reproduced 

The New York Fines Book Review, Oct. 23, 1944, p. 7. Steel or 
copper-engraving inscribed “Quis Del. D. Lunitico sc.” Note: 
1 on Joseph Jackson, 
“Bibliography of the Works of George Lippard,” Pennsylvania 
Magazine, Ape. 1930, PP. 130-54. “The Quaker City was orig- 


The following history of this book is basec 


inally printed in the columns of a weekly paper, of the same name, 
lso was issued in ten numbers.” It was published anony- 

1844, by G. B. Zieber without the Darley illus. The 
1845 edition is thus described by Jackson: “Collation: 8v., pp. 
494; two frontispieces. One a wood cut inscribed, ‘ 
Darley for Lippard’s Quaker City.’ The other a restrike of the 


crude engraving in the first edition. Following the frontispieces 


and a 
designed by 


h face each other, leaving a blan] page opp site title; title (1); 
verso; copyright notice dated 1845; p. 3, ‘Inscribed to the Memory 
of Charles Brockden Brown,’ beneath which line, ‘The Origin 
and Object of this Book,’ continued on p. 4, bearing date, 
‘Monday, May 15, 1845.’ Text, pp. (5) to 494, as in first edition... 
Twenty editions of “The Quaker City’ were sold before 1847.” 
SOME ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN SIMON SUGGS LATE 
OF THE TALLAPOOSA VOLUNTEERS, by a Country Editor 
[Johnson Jones Hooper]. Philadelphia, Carey & Hart, 1845. Wood 
engravings: 10 plates engraved by R. S. Gilbert, Herrick, Childs, 
Kinnersley, Bookhout, and Hart. Reissued in LIBRARY OF 
HUMOROUS AMERICAN WORKS, 1848, Vol. 12; 1851-54, 
Vol. 16. 


MRS. PECK’S PUDDING, by Tom Hood; A HUMOROUS 
PAPER, by Charles Dickens; and A nna ope SKETCH, by 
Sir E. Lytton Bulwer. Philadelphia, Carey & Hart, 1845. Litho- 
— 1 plate and extra-title page vignette drawn after Darley 


by P. S. Duval. 
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MORAL TALES, by Maria Edgeworth. Philadelphia, George S. 
Appleton; New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1845. 3 vols., each 
with 2 wood engravings, by Devereux, and Herrick and Lossing, 
after Darley. Also: Philadelphia, Ashmead & Evans, 1865, with 


the same plates. 


GHOST STORIES: COLLECTED WITH A PARTICULAR 
VIEW TO COUNTERACT THE VULGAR BELIEF IN 
GHOSTS AND APPARITIONS. Philadelphia, Carey & Hart, 
1846. Wood engravings: 10 plates engraved by White after 
Darley. Also: Philadelphia, H. C. Baird, 1854. Also: New York, 
Miller, 1867, with title changed to CURIOUS STORIES. 


MY SHOOTING BOX, by Frank Forester [Henry William 
Herbert]. Philadelphia, Cary & Hart, 1846. Wood engravings: 
2 after Darley, the half-title, and vignette on p. 80, both engraved 
by Herrick; others by the author. William Mitchell Van Winkle, 
in his Henry William Herbert Bibliography, 1925, p. 15, notes: 
“The work was issued in buff wrappers but no copy in original 


binding is known. The copy collated, however, though lacking 


wrappers, had a portion of the original backstrip remaining.” 
Reissued in LIBRARY OF HUMOROUS AMERICAN WORKS, 
1846-49, Vol. 3; 1851-54, Vol. 2. See note under SPORTING 
SCENES AND CHARACTERS [1857], an unauthorized omnibus 
volume of four books by Herbert, including MY SHOOTING 
BOX. 


THE MYSTERIES OF THE BACKWOODS; OR, SKETCHES 
OF THE SOUTHWEST, by Tlhomas] B. Thorpe. Philadelphia, 
Carey & Hart, 1846. Wood engravings: 6 plates engraved by 
Brightly and by R. S. Gilbert, and one without engraver’s signa- 
ture. Reissued in LIBRARY OF HUMOROUS AMERICAN 
WORKS, 1846-49, Vol. 16. 


THE BLOSSOMS OF MORALITY INTENDED FOR THE 
AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION OF YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Philadelphia, George S. Appleton; New York, D. Appleton & Co. 
1946. Wood engravings: 22 designs after Darley engraved by 
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Lossing, Herrick, Childs, and Devereux. The title page incorrectly 
“illustrated with twenty-three original designs by Darley.” 


There are, apparently, only 22. 


MEMOIRS, OFFICIAL AND PERSONAL; WITHSKETCHES 
OF TRAVEL AMONG THE NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN 
INDIANS, by Thomas L. M’Kenney. New York, Paine & 
Burgess, 1846. 2 vols. in one. Contents: Vol. 1, lithographs: 
2 drawn by Koellner, 1 after Darley facing p. 32; wood engravings: 
4 plates after Darley, engraved by W. Roberts, Childs, “A,” 
and Herrick, facing pp. 80, 117, 167, 256—Vol. 2, Lithographs: 
2 portraits, one in color by A. Newsam; and plate, drawn by 
Koellner after Darley facing p. 52; wood engravings: 2, engraved 


by Pease & Baker, and Roberts, facing pp. 31, 52. 


GRANDFATHER LOVECHILD’S NURSERY STORIES [By 
Lawrence Lovechild. Philadelphia, George B. Zieber, copyright 
1846-47]. 14 vols., possibly more. Stiff wrappers. Wood engrav- 
ings tinted with color. Nos. I to 12 inclusive in Sinclair Hamilton 
ollection. Nos. 1, 3, and 9g have 8 engravings, the others 9. 
loth bound version of No. 12 listed below although not in series. 


os. I, 2, 3 have copyright 1846; and date 1847 on title. Most 


C 
N 


title-vignettes, uncolored, repeated on cover. 


1. MOTHER GOOSE. Engr. by Gilbert and Gihon, Brightly, 
Waitt, Downes. 
ROBIN HOOD. Engr. by Brightly. 
HENRY BROWN. Engr. by Brightly. 
BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. Engr. by Bri 
FRED FEARNAUGHT. Engr. by Brightly. 
TOM THUMB. Engr. by Brightly. 
VALENTINE AND ORSON. Engr. by Brightly. 
GUY OF WARWICK. Engr. by Croome and Brightly. 
BLUE BEARD. Engr. by Brightly. 
CHILDREN IN THE WOODS. Engr. by Brightly. 
CINDERELLA. Engr. by Croome and Brightly. 
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12. ALADDIN. g illus. engraved by Brightly, Gilbert, Gihon, 
Waitt, and Downes. Note: ALADDIN, 15 illus., red cloth, 
same illus. as foregoing with additional plates, design 
stamped on front cover. Copy in Sinclair Hamilton collec- 
tion. See: ALLADIN, 1847. 

JACK, THE GIANT KILLER. Engr. by Brightly and 
Croome. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. Engr. by Gilbert & Gihon. 
NOTE: The foregoing titles are listed on the back covers. The follow- 
ing titles, likewise listed, have not been located and may not have been 
issued. 15. FAIR ROSAMOND. 16. LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD. 

17. SLEEPING BEAUTY. 18. NATURAL HISTORY OF BIRDS. 

19. NATURAL HISTORY OF BEASTS. 20. PUSS IN BOOTS. 

21. RIQUET OF THE TUFT. 22. SERPENT LADY. 23. PETER 

WILKINS. 24. PERONELLA. 25. FLORINE. 26. THE FORTY 

THIEVES. 27. NURSERY BOOK OF RHYMES. 


GRANDFATHER LOVECHILD’S NURSERY STORIES [By 
Lawrence Lovechild. Philadelphia, Keller and Bright]. Some of 
the above 14 volumes, possibly all, were reprinted by Keller and 
Bright. The following are at the New York Public Library: 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 8, 9, 12, 13, 14. The back covers of these reprints 
carry most of the titles of the series. 

GRANDFATHER LOVECHILD’S PICTORIAL PRIMER. 
Philadelphia, Zieber, 1846, uniform with the series, has title- 
vignette by Darley, 27 text illus. by Croome. GRANDFATHER 
LOVECHILD’S PICTORIAL PRIMER, announced as having 


53 wood-cuts not located. 


GRANDFATHER LOVECHILD’S PICTORIAL PRIMER. 


Philadelphia, Zieber, 1846. Uniform with series listed above. 
Title-vignette by Darley and 27 text designs by Croome all en- 


graved by Brightly. 


ALADDIN; OR, THE WONDERFUL LAMP. Philadelphia, 
Zieber, 1847. 15 wood engravings by Brightly, Gilbert, Gihon, 
Waitt, and Downes, hand colored, after Darley. Red cloth. 
Includes 9 plates from the 1846 edition in GRANDFATHER 
LOVECHILD’S NURSERY STORIES SERIES. 
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I. LIBRARY OF HUMOROUS AMERICAN WORKS. 
Philadelphia, Carey and Hart, 1846-49. 18 vols. Wrappers. All 
volumes carry the series-cover wood engraving, and inscribed 
“Illustrated by Darley” although volume 18 has only series- 
cover design by Darley. The first 16 titles bear the co-publisher 
imprint of Burgess and Stringer. See: Nelle Smither, Library of 
Humorous American Works or Literature, A_ Bibliographical 
Study, June, 1936, unpublished master’s thesis, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The following check-list is an expansion of that presented 


by Miss Smither who does not, however, record the pictorial 


contents of the volumes. 

1. THE THEATRICAL APPRENTICESHIP AND ANEC- 
DOTAL RECOLLECTIONS OF SOL SMITH [Solomon 
Franklin Smith]. 1846. Wood engravings: 8 plates. 
PICKINGS FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF THE RE- 
PORTER OF THE NEW ORLEANS “PICAYUNE,” by 
Denis Corcoran. 1846. Wood engravings: 8 plates engraved 
by Childs, Herrick, Kinnersley, Gilbert & Gihon, and 
Brightly. 

MY SHOOTING BOX, by Frank Forester. 1846. Reissue 
of MY SHOOTING BOX, same year. 
AUNT PATTY’S SCRAP-BAG, by Mrs. Caroline Lee 
Hentz. 1846. Wood engravings: 6 plates, one engraved by 
Waitt, 2 by Gilbert & Gihon, others unsigned. Reprinted, 
ISSI. 
A QUARTER RACE IN KENTUCKY, AND OTHER 
SKETCHES, edited by William T. Porter. 1846. Wood 
engravings: 8 plates engraved by Gilbert, Gilbert & Gihon, 
Childs, Brightly, Herrick, and 2 unsigned by the engravers. 
MAJOR JONES’S COURTSHIP [by William ‘T. Thompson]. 
1847. Reissue of 1844 edition. 

.and 8. MODERN CHIVALRY; OR, THE ADVENTURES 
OF CAPTAIN FARRAGO AND TEAGUE O’REGAN, by 
H. H. Brackenridge. 1847. 2 vols. in one. Dated on both 


title pages. Wood engravings: Vol. 1, § plates incl. front. 
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engraved by Childs, pictorial title engraved by Waitt; Vol. 
2, 5 plates incl. front. and pictorial title engraved by Herrick. 


“> 


STREAKS OF SQUATTER LIFE, AND FAR-WEST 
SCENES, by Solitaire [John S. Robb]. 1847. Wood engrav- 
ings: 8 plates incl. front. and pictorial title, engraved by 


Childs, Herrick, and Roberts. Included in double volume 
reprint entitled: SWAMP DOCTOR’S ADVENTURES 
[1858]. 

. THE BIG BEAR OF ARKANSAS, AND OTHER TALES, 
edited by W. T. Porter. 1847. Reissue of 1845 edition. 

. THE DRAMA IN POKERVILLE, THE BENCH AND 
BAR OF JURYTOWN, AND OTHER STORIES, by 
Everpoint [Joseph M. Field]. 1847. Wood engravings: 8 
plates incl. front. and pictorial title. Included in reprint 
entitled: COLONEL THORPE’S SCENES IN ARKAN- 
SAS [1858]. 

. THE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN SIMON SUGGS [by 
Johnson Jones Hooper]. 1848. Reissue of 1845 edition. 
Included in reprint entitled: SIMON SUGGS’ ADVEN- 
TURES [1858]. 

WAGGERIES AND VAGARIES, by W. E. Burton. 1848. 
Wood engravings: 8 plates incl. front. and pictorial title, 
engraved by Wain, Waitt, and others. Reissued as: A 
YANKEE AMONG THE MERMAIDS, Getz & Buck, 
1554. 

CHRONICLES OF PINEVILLE, EMBRACING 
SKETCHES OF GEORGIA SCENES, INCIDENTS AND 
CHARACTERS [by William T. Thompson]. 1848. Reissue 
of 1845 edition. Wood engravings: 6 plates. Reprinted as: 
MAJOR JONES’S GEORGIA SCENES [1880]. 

MAJOR JONES’S SKETCHES OF TRAVEL, COM- 
PRISING THE SCENES, INCIDENTS, AND ADVEN- 
TURES IN HIS TOUR FROM GEORGIA TO CANADA 
[by William T. Thompson]. 1848. Wood engravings: 8 
plates, engraved by Gilbert and Gihon. 
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16. THE MYSTERIES OF THE BACKWOODS; OR, 
SKETCHES OF THE SOUTHWEST, by T. B. Thorpe. 
1848. Reissue of 1846 edition. 

STRAY SUBJECTS, ARRESTED AND BOUND OVER 
[by Francis Alexander Durivage and G. P. Burnham]. 1848. 
Wood engravings: 8 plates. 

THE DEERSTALKERS; OR, CIRCUMSTANTIAL 
EVIDENCE, by Frank Forester [Henry William Herbert]. 
1849. Wood engravings: after the author. Only series-cover 


design by Darley. 


Il. LIBRARY OF HUMOROUS AMERICAN WORKS. Phila- 
delphia, A. Hart, late Carey & Hart, 1850-53. 18 vols. Note: 
When Carey & Hart dissolved, in 1849, A. Hart reissued 7 titles, 
listed above as Nos. 5, 6, 9, 11, 13, 14, 15, and added 11 new titles 
to the Library, listed below as Nos. 19-29. Of these, Nos. 22, 23, 


24, 25, 27, 28, and possibly others, carry no designs by Darley 


except the series-cover. 


19. ODD LEAVES FROM THE NOTE BOOK OF A LOU- 
ISIANA “SWAMP DOCTOR,” by Madison Tensas [Henry 
Clay Lewis]. 1850. Wood engravings: 6 plates including 
front. and pictorial title, engraved by Gihon, and Gilbert & 
Gihon. Included in double volume reprint, entitled: THE 
SWAMP DOCTOR’S ADVENTURES [1858]. 

20. NAG’S HEAD; OR, A SEASON AMONG THE BANK- 
ERS, by Captain Gregory Seaworthy [James Gregory]. 
1850. Not in the Library of Congress. 

MISSISSIPPI SCENES; OR, SKETCHES OF SOUTH- 
ERN AND WESTERN LIFE, by Joseph B. Cobb. 1851. 
No illustrat'‘ons. Howard S. Mott reports no copies seen in 
wrappers. 

NOBODY’S SON; OR, THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES 
OF PERCIVAL MAYBERRY [by Joseph Holt Ingraham]. 


1851. No illustrations. 
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23. BERTIE; OR, LIFE IN THE OLD FIELDS, by Captain 
Gregory Seaworthy [James Gregory]. 1851. “‘With a letter 
to the author from Washington Irving.” No illustrations. 
POLLY PEASBLOSSOM’S WEDDING, AND OTHER 
TALES, edited by T. A. Burke, 1851. Wood engravings: 
4 plates after L. Elliott incl. front., and pictorial title. No 


designs by Darley except series-cover. 

. THE WIDOW RUGBY’S HUSBAND, AND OTHER 
TALES OF ALABAMA, by Johnson ae Hooper. I8sr. 
Wood engravings: plates after L. Elliott. Included in double 
volume reprint, entitled: SIMON SUGGS’ ADVENTURES 
[1858]. No designs by Darley except series-cover. 

AS GOOD AS A COMEDY; OR, THE TENNESSEEAN’S 
STORY, by an Editor [William Gilmore Simms]. 1852. 

. THE SPANGLERS AND TINGLES; OR, THE RIVAL 
BELLES, by J{ohn] B. Jones. 1852. No designs by Darley 
except series-cover. 

ADVENTURES OF COLONEL GRACCHUS VANDER- 
BOMB OF SLOUGHCREEK, by J[ohn] B. Jones. 1852. No 
designs by Darley except series-cover. 

. THE NEW ORLEANS SKETCH BOOK, by “Stahl” 
[George M. Wharton]. 1853. Wood engravings: 4 plates 
engraved by Gihon and others. 

NOTE: Henry Carey Baird, of Carey and Hart, upon the dissolution 
of that firm in 1849, received 11 titles of the LIBRARY and controlled 
their publication during 1850-51. Miss Smither states that “he ap- 
parently sold the plates to a young Philadelphia firm, Getz and Buck,” 
who began to publish them March 1851, and continued until 1854. When 
they dissolved in 1855, Henry S. Getz continued the library. Mis 
Smither notes of the Baird volumes that, “no copies have been seen,”’ 
but she lists all the titles controlled by Baird. 

For reprints and additions to the set see: III. LIBRARY OF HU- 
MOROUS AMERICAN WORKS, Philadelphia, 1851-54. 


THE SECRET BAND OF BROTHERS, by Jfonathan] H. 
Green[e]. Philadelphia, G. B. Zieber & Co., 1847. Wood engrav- 
ings: 5 plates, 4 after Darley. 
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GAMBLING UNMASKED; OR, THE PERSONAL EXPERI- 
ENCES OF JONATHAN H. GREEN. Philadelphia, G. B. 
Zieber & Co., 1847. Wood engravings: 4 plates, 3 after Darley. 
Steel engraving: portrait front, not by Darley. 


OUR ARMY AT MONTEREY, by T{homas] B. Thorpe. 
Philadelphia, Carey & Hart, 1847. Wood engravings: pictorial 
title dated 1847. Variant with pictorial title dated 1848. 


A LIFE OF GEN. ZACHARY TAYLOR, by J. Reese Fry. 
Philadelphia, Grigg, Eliot & Co., 1847. Wood engravings: 8 illus- 
trations incl. 2 plans, map; 5 plates after Darley engraved by 


Gilbert & Gihon. 


THE CHILD’S FAVORITE, A GIFT FOR THE YOUNG, by 
a Lady. Philadelphia, George S. Appleton, 1847. Wood engrav- 
ings: 12 plates including title, hand colored, 4 after Darley 
engraved by Herrick, and Lossing; 4 after Croome. 


THE SALAMANDER: A LEGEND FOR CHRISTMAS, 
FOUND AMONG THE PAPERS OF THE LATE ERNEST 
HELFENSTEIN, edited by E. Oakes Smith. New York, George 
P. Putnam, 1848. Wood engravings: 4 plates engraved by Bobbett 
& Edmonds, unsigned but “by Darley” according to color litho- 
graph extra-title by P. S. Duval. Also 2nd edition, New York, 
John S. Taylor, 1851, entitled: HUGO: A LEGEND OF ROCK- 
LAND LAKE FOUND AMONGST THE PAPERS OF THE 
LATE ERNEST HELFENSTEIN; without color lithograph, 
with 4 wood engravings. 

THE SKETCH BOOK OF GEOFFREY CRAYON, GENT. 
[Washington Irving]. New York, Putnam, 1848. Author’s Re- 
vised Edition. 50 large paper copies. Wood engravings: proofs 


on India paper, 11 after Darley, 5 engraved by Herrick, 5 by 
Childs, and 1 by Leslie and Travers. “First edition with these 


Hamilton. 


CHARCOAL SKETCHES, SECOND SERIES, by the late 
Joseph C. Neal. Philadelphia, Carey & Hart, 1848. Variant co- 
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publisher imprint: New York, Burgess, Stringer & Co., 1848. 
Wood engravings: 10 plates, of these only 2, facing pp. 121, and 
132, signed Darley, although the title states “illustrated by 
Darley.” Front, by Croome. Other plates unidentified as to 
artist. Note: CHARCOAL SKETCHES, by J. C. Neal, Phila- 


delphia, 1841, first series, is illustrated by D. C. Johnston, not by 


Darley. 


THE TEMPERANCE TALES, by Lucius M. Sargent. Boston, 
W. J. Reynolds & Co., 1848. . Wood engravings: 2 after 
Darley, 6 after Croome, engraved by Herrick. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF RIP VAN WINKLE, designed and 
etched by Felix O. C. Darley. [New York], American Art-Union, 
1848. Oblong quarto. Wrappers. Two states: (1) cover border 
design in brown and black; (2) in green and black. Lithographs 


6 plates with text, printed by Sarony and Major. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOL- 
LOW, designed and etched by Felix O. C. Darley. [New York], 
American Art-Union, 1849. Oblong quarto. Wrappers. Litho- 
graphs: 6 plates, printed by Sarony and Major, with complete 


text. 


ILLUSTRATED POEMS, by Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. Phila- 
delphia, Carey & Hart, 1849. Steel engravings: 16 plates, 15 after 
Darley, engraved by Hinshelwood, Dougal, Cushman, and others. 


THE CALIFORNIA AND OREGON TRAIL: BEING 
SKETCHES OF PRAIRIE AND ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
LIFE, by Francis Parkman, Jr. New York, George P. Putnam, 
1849. Wood engravings with tint-block backgrounds: 2 plates, 
frontispiece and pictorial title, engraved by Childs after Darley. 
See: “The California and Oregon Trail: A Bibliographical Study,” 
by James E. Walsh in The New Colophon, 1950. ‘The first printing, 
2 parts, wrappers, has no plates; also (1) brown cloth with plates; 
also (2) blue-purple cloth with plates; and (3) dark brown cloth 
without plates. Walsh mentions the plates, incorrectly, as 


“‘lithographed.” 
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A NEW HOME—WHO’LL FOLLOW? OR, GLIMPSES OF 
WESTERN LIFE, by Mrs. Mary Clavers [Caroline M. S. Kirk- 
land]. New York, C. S. Francis and Co., 1849. Wood engravings: 
6 plates, 4 engraved by Richardson, after Darley. Fourth edition 
of text, but first illustrated edition. 


POEMS, by Anne C{harlotte] Lynch. New York, Putnam, 1849. 
Wood engravings: plates after Darley, Durand, Huntington, 
Rossiter, and others, engraved by Bobbett & Edmonds. Plate 


facing p. 130 after Darley. 


MONEYPENNY; OR, THE HEART OF THE WORLD [by 
Cornelius Mathews]. New York, Dewitt & Davenport, 1849-50. 
2 parts. Wrappers. Wood engravings: front. to Part I after 
Darley engraved by T. Horton & Co., title vignette by T. Horton. 


THE CHILD’S CHEERFUL COMPANION. Philadelphia, 
George S. Appleton. Advertised in BOOK OF TRADES AND 
PROFESSIONS, Philadelphia, Appleton, 1850, as having 23 
“designs by Darley.” 

SACRED SCENES AND CHARACTERS, by Jloel] T[yler] 
Headley. New York, Baker & Scribner, 1850. Wood engravings: 
12 plates. 

THE LORGNETTE; OR, STUDIES OF THE TOWN, by An 
Opera Goer [Donald Grant Mitchell]. 

First edition: First Series, Nos. 1-12, Jan. 20-Apr. 24, 1850, New 
York, Henry Kernot, 1850; Second Series, Nos. 1-12, May 10 
Oct. 9, 1850, New York, Stringer and Townsend, 1850. Wrappers, 
24 semi-monthly parts. Wood engravings: each part has uniform 
pictorial series-cover and identical heading. 

Second Edition, so stated on title page: New York, Stringer and 
Townsend, 1850. Cloth, 2 vols. Wood engravings: without series- 
cover design, but retaining the uniform heading; also 12 plates, 
not in first edition, as follows: Vol. 1, 6 plates incl. front. the plate 
on p. 51 engraved by Jocelyn & Purcell, plate on p. 233 engraved 
by N. Orr; Vol. 2, 6 plates incl. front., the plates on pp. 181, 243, 
engraved by N. Orr, and plates on pp. 95, 144, engraved by Bob- 
bett and Edmonds. 
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REVERIES OF A BACHELOR: OR, A BOOK OF THE 
HEART, by Ik Marvel [Donald G. Mitchell]. New York, Baker 
and Scribner, 1850. Wood engravings: 2 plates, engraved by 
Bobbett, and pictorial extra-title engraved by Kinnersley. Plates 


different from those in REVERIES OF A BACHELOR, 1852. 
THE BATTLE SUMMER, by Ik Marvel [Donald G. Mitchell]. 


New York, Baker and Scribner, 1850. Wood engravings: 2 plates. 


A HISTORY OF NEW YORK, by Diedrich Knickerbocker 
[Washington Irving]. New York, G. P. Putnam, 1850. Author’s 
Revised Edition. Bindings: (A) Royal octavo, cloth; (B) extra 
dark cloth, gilt edges; (C) morocco extra; (D) morocco and calf. 
Wood engravings: 16 plates after Darley engraved by Frank 
Leslie, Bobbett & Edmonds, and others. Lithograph: folding 
plate by W. Heath “of London.” 

TALES OF A ‘TRAVELLER, by Geoffrey Crayon [Washington 
Irving]. New York, G. P. Putnam, 1850. Author’s Revised 
Edition. Royal octavo. Bindings, same as A HISTORY OF 
NEW YORK, listed above. Wood engravings: 17 plates after 


others. 

POEMS, by Frances Sargent Osgood. Philadelphia, Carey and 
Hart, 1850. Steel Engravings: 12 plates after Darley (4), 
Huntington, Rossiter, Cushman, and Osgood. 


II. LIBRARY OF HUMOROUS AMERICAN WORKS. 
Philadelphia, Getz & Buck. 1851-54. 22 vols. Wrappers. The 
list given below is that presented by Miss Smither who had 
access to manuscript sources. Miss Smither notes: “Getz & Buck 


published thirteen titles up to 1854, when they added the remain- 


ing titles, apparently purchased from A. Hart.”— p. 54. All are 
reprints except no. 10, and possibly no. 12. The date of publication 
may not always be on the title page. 

1. PICKINGS FROM THE PICAYUNE. 1852. Darley. 

2. MY SHOOTING BOX. 1851. Illustrated by Herbert and 


Darley. 


Darley engraved by Frank Leslie, Bobbett & Edmonds, and 
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AUNT PATTY’S SCRAP BAG. 1851. Darley. 
MODERN CHIVALRY. 2 vols. in one. 1851. Darley. 
BIG BEAR OF ARKANSAS. 1851. Darley. 
SIMON SUGGS. 1851. Stringer & Townsend, co-publisher. 
Darley. 
CHRONICLES OF PINEVILLE. 1851. Darley. N.Y.P.L., 
has 1853. 
DEERSTALKERS. 1851. No designs by Darley. 
STRAY SUBJECTS. 1851. Stringer & ‘Townsend, co- 
publisher. Darley. 
QUORNDON HOUNDS. 1852. No designs by Darley. 
CHARCOAL SKETCHES. 1853. Darley. 
MISFORTUNES OF PETER FABER. 1854. Issued by 
T. B. Peterson [1859]. Darley. 
PETER PLODDY. 1853. N.Y.P.L., has Getz, Buck & Co. 
[1853]. Darley. 
MAJOR JONES’S COURTSHIP. 1854. Darley. 
MAJOR JONES’ S SKETCHES OF TRAVEL. 1854. Darley. 
LOUISIANA SWAMP DOCTOR. 1854. Darley. 
NEW ORLEANS SKETCH BOOK. 1854. Darley 
POLLY PEABLOSSOAMV’S WEDDING. 1854. L. Ellio 
No designs by Darley. 
STREAKS OF SQUATTER LIFE. 1854. Darley. 
YANKEE AMONG THE MERMAIDS. 1854. Darley. 
WIDOW RUGBY’S HUSBAND. 1854. L. Elliott. No 
designs by Darley. 
DRAMA IN POKERVILLE. 1854. Darley. 
NOTE: After H. S. Getz gave up the LIBRARY in 1855 it 1 
tinued by T. B. Peterson. Miss Smither states that at first there were 
8 volumes in the Peterson LIBRARY; 5 probably bought from Hart and 
3 Pet t n publications: THEATRICAL JOURNEY WORK, YAN- 
KEE \ ARNS, ind THE ATTACHE, both the latter by Haliburt 
In 1856, 23 Getz & Buck volumes were added, and THE CH ARMS OF 
PARIS replaced THE AT PAC HE. In 1858, WESTERN SCENES 
replaced THE RIVAL BELLI In 1859, the YANKEI ene 
THE MERMAIDS was omi In 1864, the above was reinstatec 
id AUNT PATTY’S SCRAP. B AG included. In 1865, THE CON. 
SC RIPT ipparently dropped. Between 1865-69, the firm issued 
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the library of 33 volumes, considered the standard, which is listed on the 
back covers of the volumes. See IV. LIBRARY OF HUMOROUS 
AMERICAN WORKS [1854-69]. 


DREAM-LAND BY DAYLIGHT, A PANORAMA OF RO- 
MANCE, by Caroline Cheseboro’. New York, Redfield, 1851. 


Wood engravings: 2 plates with tint-block backgrounds: pictorial 


title, engraved by Kinnersley, and front. 


THE ALHAMBRA, by Washington Irving. New York, George P. 
Putnam, 1851. Author’s Revised Edition. 50 large paper copies. 


Wood engravings: 8 plates on India paper. 


THE TRADITIONAL HISTORY AND CHARACTERTISTIC 
SKETCHES OF THE OJIBWAY NATION, by G. Copway. 
3oston, Mussey & Co., 1851. Wood engravings: 2 engraved by 
Richardson, with tint-block backgrounds, after Darley. 

THE HISTORY OF THE INDIANS OF CONNECTICUT 
FROM THE EARLIEST KNOWN PERIOD TO 1850, by John 
W. DeForest. Hartford, Wm. Jas. Hamersley, 1851. Also: 
Albany, Munsell, 1871. Wood engravings: 5 plates, 4 after Darley 


engraved by Herrick, Richardson, and Howland. 


CLOVERNOOK; OR, RECOLLECTIONS OF OUR NEIGH- 
BORHOOD IN THE WEST, by Alice Carey. New York, 
Redfield, 1852. Wood engravings: 2 plates with tint-block back- 


grounds. 


LIFE IN THE SOUTH, A COMPANION TO UNCLE TOAM’S 
CABIN, by Clalvin] H. Wiley. Philadelphia, T. B. Peterson 
[1852]. Wood engravings: 14 plates. In Sartain’s Magazine, 
Mar.-Dec. 1849, entitled: ROANOKE; OR, WHERE IS 
UTOPIA? English edition: ADVENTURES OF OLD DAN 
TUCKER, London, Willoughby [1851]. 


A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH FRANCE AND 
ITALY, by Laurence Sterne. Philadelphia, Lippincott, Grambo 


& Co., 1852. Wood engraving. 
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THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF TRISTRAM SHANDY, 
GENTLEMAN, by Laurence Sterne. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 
Grambo & Co., 1852. Wood engravings: 4 plates. 


“UNCLE TOM’S CABIN” CONTRASTED WITH BUCK- 
INGHAM HALL, THE PLANTER’S HOME; OR, A FAIR 
VIEW OF BOTH SIDES OF THE SLAVERY QUESTION, by 
Robert Criswell. New York, Fanshaw, 1852. Wood engravings: 
2 plates by Darley facing pp. 65, 113; 1 plate and title vignette by 


unidentified artist. 


THE PRETTY PLATE; A CHRISTMAS JUVENILE, by John 
Vincent [Jedediah Vincent Huntington]. New York, Redfield, 
1852. “Published also under title Kate Kavanah or the Story of 
a China Plate.”—Library of Congress card. Wo vod engravings: 
5 plates. Plate facing p. “ engraved by Whitney and Annin; 


plates facing pp. 54, 101, by Richardson-Cox. 


HORSESHOE ROBINSON, by John P. Kennedy. New York, 
George P. Putnam, 1852. Wood engravings: 2 plates with tint- 
block backgrounds, engraved by Richardson & Orr. 


REVERIES OF A BACHELOR; OR, A BOOK OF THE 
HEART, by Ik Marvel re Grant Mitchell]. New York, 
Scribner, 1852. Wood engravings: 10 plates and 15 vignettes, 
some engraved by Whitney, different from those in REVERIES 
OF A BACHELOR, 1850. 


WESTERN CHARACTERS, BEING TYPES OF BORDER 
LIFE IN THE WESTERN STATES, by J[ohn] L. McConnel. 
New York, Redfield, 1853. Wood engravings: 4 plates engraved 


by Whitney, and Jocelyn and Annin. 


WILD SCENES IN A HUNTER’S LIFE [compiled by John 
Frost]. Auburn, Derby and Miller; Buffalo, Derby, eae and 
Mullen, 1853. Wood engravings: numerous crude plates and 
text. illus., one signed F. O. C. Darley. 


NICK OF THE WOODS; OR, THE JIBBENAINOSAY, by 
Robert Montgomery Bird. New York, Redfield, 1853. Wood 
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engravings: 2 plates engraved by Whitney & Annin, and A. 
Kinnersley. 

POEMS, by George P. Morris. New York, Scribner, 1853. Steel 
engravings: 3 plates engraved by Burt after Darley; 8 plates 
engraved by Alfred Jones, F. Halpin, and C. Burt after Weir; 
portrait of G. P. Morris engraved by C. Burt after Henry Inman; 
and vignette fancy portrait of a woman on extra-title engraved 
by C. Burt after Fagnani. 

THE DESERTED BRIDE, AND OTHER PRODUCTIONS, 
by George P. Morris. New York, Scribner, 1853. Wood engrav- 


ings: 12 plates after Darley and Weir. 


REVOLUTIONARY HISTORY OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
compiled by William D. Cooke. New York, George P. Putnam 
& Co., 1853. Wood engravings: 2 plates. 

PERSONAL SKETCHES OF HIS OWN TIMES, by Sir Jonah 
Barrington. New York, Redfield, 1853. Wood engravings: 
2 plates. 

A STRAY YANKEE IN TEXAS, by Philip Paxton [Samuel 
Adams Hammett]. New York, Redfield, 1853. Wood engravings: 
Frontispiece engraved by A. Kinnersley, and extra-title engraved 
by Whitney & Annin. 

PRISMATICS, by Richard Haywarde [Frederick Swartwout 
Cozzens]. New York, Appleton, 1853. Also: 1854. Wood en- 
gravings: designs after Darley, C. L. Elliott, J. F. Kensett, T. 
Hicks, T. P. Rossiter. One design by Darley, engraved by 
Whitney & Annin, p. 102. 

[THE WORKS OF WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS. UNI- 
FORM EDITION. New York, J. S. Redfield, 1853-59. 20 vols. 


Wood engravings: 2 plates in each of the first 18 vols.] It has not 


been possible to find a complete set of these books. An advertise- 
ment in CHARLEMONT, 1856, reads: “In Press. J]. S. Redfield 
has in preparation for immediate publication, uniform with 
Simms’ Revolutionary Tales. New and Revised Edition of the 
Border Romances of the South .. . with illustrations by Darley.” 
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An advertisement in THE CASSIQUE OF KIAWAH, 1859, 
entitles the set a “‘Uniform Edition,” and gives the titles without 


dates as follows: 


Revolutionary Tales 
1. THE PARTISAN 
MELLICHAMPE 
3. KATHARINE WALTON 
. THE SCOUT 


WOODCRAFT 
. THE FORAYERS 
EUTAW 
der Romances of the South 
8. GUY RIVERS 
RICHARD HURDIS 
BORDER BEAGLES 
CHARLEMONT 
BEAUCHAMP 
. CONFESSION 
. THE CASSIOQUE OF KIAWAH 
YENMASSEE 
SOUTHWARD HO! 
. THE WIGWAM AND THE CABIN 
VASCONSELOS 
20. POEMS 


see: Catal gue of the Salley Collection « 


phy. The UNIFORM EDITION was reissued by W. J. Widdle- 


on, successor to ‘8 S. Redfield, 1860-66. 


THE YEMASSEE, A ROMANCE OF CAROLINA, by W. 
Gilmore Simms. New York, Redfield, 1853. Wood engravings: 


2 plates. 


IV. LIBRARY OF HUMOROUS AMERICAN WORKS. 
Philadelphia, T. B. Peterson and Bros. [1854-69]. 33 vols. 
Wrappers. Miss Smither notes: “The Peterson ‘Library of 
Humorous American Works,’ of thirty-three titles is made up of 


three Peterson publications, two Getz and Buck, and twenty-eight 


Be 
| 
Simms, Columbia, South Carolina, 1943, an exhaustive bibliog- 
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former Carey and Hart, and Hart publications.”—p. 57. All 
are reprints. A few, not illustrated by Darley, included during 
1854-64, were not retained after the latter date. The following 
is the list generally found on the back covers of the volumes issued 
1865-69. Miss Smither notes: ““These volumes were issued many 
times after 1869, never with a dated title page, but with varying 
and spurious copyrights.” Nos. 8 and 11 are identical. 

. MAJOR JONES’S COURTSHIP. 1856. Darley. 

. DRAMA IN POKERVILLE. 1856. Darley. 

3. CHARCOAL SKETCHES. 1856. Darley. 

. DEERSTALKERS. 1856. No designs by Darley. 

. MISFORTUNES OF PETER FABER. 1856. Darley. 
MAJOR JONES’S SKETCHES OF TRAVEL. 1856. 
Darley. 

. YANKEE AMONG THE MERMAIDS. 1856. (WAG- 
GERIES, etc.) Darley. 

STREAKS OF SQUATTER LIFE. 1856. Darley. (Same 
as no. II.) 

QUARTER RACE IN KENTUCKY. 1854. Darley. 
SIMON SUGGS. 1856. Darley. 

. WESTERN SCENES. 1858. (STREAKS, etc.) Darley. 
YANKEE YARNS AND YANKEE LETTERS. 1854. No 
designs by Darley. 

MYSTERIES OF THE BACKWOODS. 1865. Darley. 

. BIG BEAR OF ARKANSAS. 1856. Darley. 

5. ADVENTURES OF PERCIVAL MAYBERRY. 1854. 
(NOBODY'S SON). Darley. 

9 QUORNDON HOUNDS. 1856. No designs by Darley. 
MY SHOOTING BOX. 1856. Illus. by Herbert and Darley. 
MAJOR JONES’S CHRONICLES OF PINEVILLE. 1856. 
Darley. 

STRAY SUBJECTS. 1856. Darley. 

. ADVENTURES OF FUDGE FUMBLE. 1865. No designs 
by Darley. 

. ADVENTURES OF CAPT. FARRAGO. 1856. (MODERN 
CHIVALRY.) Darley. 
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PICKINGS FROM THE PICAYUNE. 1856. Darley. 

. MAJOR O’REGAN’S ADVENTURES. 1856. (MODERN 
CHIVALRY.) Darley. 
PETER PLODDY. 1856. Darley. 
FOLLOWING THE DRUM. 1864. (?). 
WIDOW RUGBY’S HUSBAND. 1856. Darley. 
SOL SMITH’S THEATRICAL APPRENTICESHIP. 1854. 
Darley. 
SOL SMITH’S JOURNEY WORK. 1854. No designs by 
Darley. 

. POLLY PEABLOSSOM’S WEDDING. 1856. Darley. 

30. WARWICK WOODLANDS. 1856. No designs by Darley. 

LOUISIANA SWAMP DOCTOR. 1856. Darley. 
AUNT PATTY’S SCRAP BOOK. 1864. (?). Darley. 
NEW ORLEANS SKETCH BOOK. 1856. Darley. 


MRS. PARTINGTON’S CARPET-BAG OF FUN [by Ben- 
jamin P. Shillaber]. New York, Dick & Fitzgerald [1854]. Wood 
engravings: 150 illus. by Darley (pp. 79, 265), McLenan, Leech, 
Phiz, Henning, Cruikshank, Hine, Doyle, Tenniel, Grater, 
Crowquill and others, engraved by S. P. Avery. “The book 
appears to be a forerunner of THE HARP OF A THOUSAND 


STRINGS. The above, however, is not a first edition but was 


published at least four years after the copyright as it contains 
an advertisement of THE HARP OF A THOUSAND 
STRINGS.”’—Sinclair Hamilton. 


FREAKS OF FORTUNE; OR, THE HISTORY AND AD- 
VENTURES OF NED LORN, by J[ohn] B. Jones. Philadelphia, 
Peterson [date on copyright page 1854, “‘Stereotyped by George 
Charles. Printed by King & Baird”]. Wood engravings: 2 plates 


engraved by Gihon. 


THE HIVE OF “THE BEE HUNTER,” A REPOSITORY OF 
SKETCHES, by Tihomas] B. Thorpe. New York, Appleton, 
1854. Wood engravings: 8 plates, 5 after Darley. The same 


5 plates are in MYSTERIES OF THE BACKWOODS, 1846. 
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KATHARINE WALTON, OR THE REBEL OF DORCHES- 
TER, by W. Gilmore Simms. New York, Redfield, 1854. Wood 
engravings: 2 plates. 

MELLICHAMPE, A LEGEND OF THE SANTEE, by W. Gil- 
more Simms. New York, Redfield, 1854. Wood engravings: 
2 plates. 

THE PARTISAN, A ROMANCE OF THE REVOLUTION, 
by W. Gilmore Simms. New York, Redfield, 1854. Wood en- 
gravings: 2 plates. 

THE SCOUT, OR THE BLACK RIDERS OF CONGAREE, 
by W. Gilmore Simms. New York, Redfield, 1854. Wood en- 
gravings: 2 plates. 

SOUTHWARD HO! A SPELL OF SUNSHINE, by W. Gilmore 
Simms. New York, Redfield, 1854. Wood engravings: 2 plates. 


WOODCRAFT, OR HAWKS ABOUT THE DOVECOTE, 
by W. Gilmore Simms. New York, Redfield, 1854. Wood en- 


gravings: 2 plates. 

BORDER BEAGLES, A TALE OF MISSISSIPPI, by W. Gil- 
more Simms. New York, Redfield, 1855. Wood engravings: 
2 plates. 

THE FORAYERS, OR THE RAID OF THE DOG-DAYS, by 
W. Gilmore Simms. New York, Redfield, 1855. Wood engravings: 
2 plates. 

GUY RIVERS, A TALE OF GEORGIA, by W. Gilmore Simms. 
New York, Redfield, 1855. Wood engravings: 2 plates. 


RICHARD HURDIS, A TALE OF ALABAMA, by W. Gilmore 
Simms. New York, Redfield, 1855. Wood engravings: 2 plates. 


FUDGE DOINGS, BEING TONY FUDGE’S RECORD OF 
THE SAME, by Ik Marvel [Donald Grant Mitchell]. New 
York, Scribner, 1855. 2 vols. Wood engravings: 2 plates, both 
engraved by Whitney & Jocelyn, one in each volume. 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF P. T. BARNUM, written by him- 
self. New York, Redfield, 1855. Wood engravings: numerous 
designs, unsigned but identified as by Darley in advertisement, 


p. 4, in CHARLEMONT by W. G. Simms, New York, 1856. 


SCENES IN THE PRACTICE OF A NEW YORK SURGEON, 
by Edward H. Dixon, M.D. New York, DeWitt & Davenport 


[1855]. Wood engravings: 8 plates engraved by N. Orr. 


THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN PRIEST, 
by Philip Paxton [Samuel A. Hammett]. New York, Redfield, 1855. 


Wood engravings: 2 plates. 


WOLFERT’S ROOST, AND OTHER PAPERS NOW FIRST 
COLLECTED, by Washington Irving. New York, G. P. Putnam 
& Co., 1855. Wood engravings: 2 plates engraved by J. W. Orr. 


TEN YEARS AMONG THE MAIL BAGS, by J{ames] Hol- 
brook. Philadelphia, H. Cowperthwait & Co., 1855. Wood 
engravings: 11 plates, 8 facing pp. 44, 60, 107, 130, 195, 280, 319, 
by Darley; 1 by Thwaites; 2 unsigned. Steel engravings: 2 por- 
traits, not by Darley. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON, by Washington 
Irving. New York, Putnam, 1855-59. Subscription edition, first 
with designs by Darley. Three issues: (A) parts, wrappers; 
(B) plates in 5 folios each with an extra-title engraved on steel, 
1857, 1857, 1859, 1859, 1859; (C) book form with the 
1855-59 title pages, and also the 1857-59 extra titles, in 5 volumes; 
ID) reprint in 10 volumes, green leather, carrying the 1855-59 
titles, the 1857-59 extra titles, and a third set of extra titles of 
varying dates, but omitting the wood engraving in Vol. 1, p. 46 
of the first issue. The first issue has 102 engravings on steel and 
40 engravings on wood. Of these, 11 steel engravings and 1 wood 
engraving are after designs by Darley as follows: 
Vol 1, 1855: 5 steel engravings facing pp. 37, : 397, 468; 
and 1 wood engraving on p. 46. 
Vol. 2, 1856: 3 steel engravings facing pp. 124, 180, 478. 
Vol. 3, 1856: 2 steel engravings facing pp. 334, 428. 


— 
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Vol. 4, 1857: 1 steel engraving facing p. 412. 

No designs by Darley in Vol. 5. The illustrations were published 
separately as follows: 

ILLUSTRATIONS TO IRVING’S LIFE OF WASHINGTON. 
New York, Putnam, 1859. Two issues: (A) blue cloth with illus. 
for first four volumes; (B) black cloth with illus. for five volumes. 


CONFESSION; OR, THE BLIND HEART, by W. Gilmore 
Simms. New York, Redfield, 1856. Wood engravings: 2 plates. 
BEAUCHAMPE; OR, THE KENTUCKY TRAGEDY, by 
W. Gilmore Simms. New York, Redfield, 1856. Wood engravings: 
2 plates. 

CHARLEMONT; OR, THE PRIDE OF THE VILLAGE, by 
W. Gilmore Simms. New York, Redfield, 1856. Wood engrav- 
ings: 2 plates. 

EUTAW, A SEQUEL TO THE FORAYERS, by W. Gilmore 
Simms. New York, Redfield, 1856. Wood engravings: 2 plates. 


THE WIGWAM AND THE CABIN, by W. Gilmore Simms. 


New York, Redfield, 1856. Wood engravings: 2 plates. 


COMPOSITIONS IN OUTLINE BY FELIX O. C. DARLEY 
FROM JUDD’S MARGARET. New York, Redfield [1856]. 
Oblong. Wrappers. Lithographs: 30 plates redrawn by Konrad 
Haber after Darley. Plate 27 repeated on cover. Guard sheets 


with letterpress. 


THE SPARROWGRASS PAPERS; OR, LIVING IN THE 
COUNTRY, by Frederick S. Cozzens. New York, Derby and 


Jackson, 1856. Wood engravings: pictorial title, engraved by 


Whitney, and frontispiece. 


CHANTICLEER: A THANKSGIVING STORY OF THE 
PEABODY FAMILY, by Cornelius Mathews. New York, 
Brown, Loomis & Co. [1856]. (Loomis’ Illuminated Classics, 
Vol. 1, stamped on cover.) Also: New York, American News 
Company [1860]. Wood engravings: frontispiece, title-vignette, 


and plate facing first text page, tint-block backgrounds. 
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VASCONSELOS, A ROMANCE OF THE NEW WORLD, by 
W. Gilmore Simms. New York, Redfield, 1857. Wood engravings: 
2 plates. 

FRANK FORESTER’S SPORTING SCENES AND CHAR- 
ACTERS, by Henry William Herbert. Philadelphia, Peterson 
[1857]. 2 vols. An unauthorized reprint of MY SHOOTING 
BOX and THE DEERSTALKERS in Vol. 1; and of WAR- 
WICK WOODLANDS and THE QUORNDON HOUNDS in 
Vol. 2, each with separate title page, pagination erratic. William 
Mitchell Van Winkle, in Henry William Herbert, Bibliography, 
1936, p. 60, notes: “In an effort to mislead and confuse, Peterson 
... printed false copyright dates on the versos of the separate 
title-pages and in several instances later changed these dates to 
others, equally false. Then, besides issuing the works under the 
general title, ‘Frank Forester’s Sporting Scenes and Characters,’ 
Peterson issued each of the four titles separately in his ‘Library 
of Humorous American Works,’ in illuminated wrappers. There 
are three (perhaps four) distinct editions of these, corresponding 
(except occasionally ... in plates) to three of the four editions of 
the ‘Sporting Scenes and Characters.’” Although the general 


title page states “With numerous illustrations, from original 
designs by Darley” most of the illustrations are by Herbert; and 


2 by Darley. See: MY SHOOTING BOX, 1846. 


THE ANTIQUARY, by Sir Walter Scott. Boston, Ticknor & 


Fields, 1857. Steel engraving: vignette on extra-title. 


THE POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY selected 
and edited by Rev. Robert Aris Willmott ... with English and 
American additions. New York, Harper, 1858. Wood engravings: 
12 after Darley (pp. 288, 291, 295, 304, 314, 318, 459, 479, 485, 
488), J. W. Casilear and others and the English artists F. M. 
Brown, Hughes, Millais, Tenniel. Also: New York, Randolph, 
1860, entitled POETS OF THE WEST, reprinting Darley illus- 


> 


trations except those for Poe’s “‘Raven.’ 


PORTRAITS OF MY MARRIED FRIENDS, by Uncle Ben 
[Elizabeth Waterman Rhoda White]. New York, Appleton, 
1858. Wood engravings: 6 after Darley (frontispiece), McLenan 
(p. 305), and others. 
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THE HARP OF A THOUSAND STRINGS, OR LAUGHTER 
FOR A LIFETIME, compiled by Spavery [Samuel P. Avery]. 
New York, Dick & Fitzgerald [1858]. Wood engravings by Avery: 
after Darley (frontispiece, with tint-block background; and illus. 
on p. 71); Hennessy, Hoppin and others. First edition has stereo- 


types and printer’s slugs on copyright page; without mention of the 


book in the advertisements; and with the first page of advertise- 
ments announcing Jnguire Within as “just published”; with the 
sixth page of advertisements announcing Anecdotes of Love as 
“just issued”’;with publisher’s name at bottom of spine; with pub- 
lisher’s device in blind in center of back cover. (Note by Howard 
S. Mott.) 


THE CASSIOQUE OF KIAWAH, A COLONIAL ROMANCE, 
by W. Gilmore Simms. New York, Redfield, 1859. Wooden- 


gravings: 2 plates. 


ADVENTURES AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF AMERICANS, 
by Henry Howe. New York, Geo. F. Tuttle, 1859. Color litho- 
graph: extra-title not by Darley. Wood engravings: 9 plates en- 
graved by Hayes, Elias J. Whitney, and A. H. Ritchie after 
Darley; 3 after O’Brien and E. J. Whitney. 


IRVINGIANA: A MEMORIAL OF WASHINGTON IRVING. 
New York, C. B. Richardson, 1859. 110 large paper copies, 
proofs on India paper. Etching: life portrait of Washington 
Irving, sketched by Darley, etched by James D. Smillie, facing 
p. liii. 

THE SKETCH BOOK OF GEOFFREY CRAYON, GENTN. 
[Washington Irving]. Author’s Revised Edition. New York, 
Putnam, 1859. Red cloth. Wood engravings: 10 full page (incl. 
extra-title possibly by Darley), engraved by Childs and Herrick. 


THE MISFORTUNES OF PETER FABER, AND OTHER 
SKETCHES, by Joseph C. Neal. Wood engravings: 7 plates of 
which 2 only are after Darley although “‘with seven illustrations 
by Darley” is printed on the title page. Philadelphia, T. B. 
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Peterson [1859]. This is possibly a reprint. It is advertised on the 
back cover of A YANKEE AMONG THE MERMAIDS, 1854, 
as one of the LIBRARY OF HUMOROUS AMERICAN 
WORKS. However, a copy of this presumably published edition 
has not been found, and the book here listed is the one in the 


collection of Sinclair Hamilton. 


[THE MERCURY STORIES]. A series of novelettes illustrated 
by Darley appeared in The New York Mercury, 1859-60, weekly, 
copyright by Cauldwell, Southworth & Whitney. Some, possibly 
all, were reprinted in book form with wrappers by F. A. Brady, 
New York, and later by DeWitt. A complete set of the wood 
engravings, cut from the magazines and’ mounted, is at the New 
York Public Library, Print Room. The numbers used in the 
following list are arbitrary. 
1. SEA WAIF. Feb. 19-Apr. 23, 1859. 8 illus. 
SWAMP FOX, by George Albany. Apr. 30—-Jun. 1859. 6illus. 
PATHAWAY, by Dr. J[ohn] H. Robinson. Jul. 2-16, 1859. 
300k form: wrappers, N. Y. Brady [1860]. 9 illus. 
. OUR MESS, by Ned Buntline [E. Z. C. Judson}. Aug. 27- 
Sep. 3, 1859. 3 illus. 
STELLA DELORME, by Ned Buntline. Oct. 1-22, 1859. 
Book form: wrappers, N. Y. Brady [1860]. 5 illus. 
. GIPSEY GOWER, by Cousin May Carleton. Nov-Dec., 
1859. 7 illus. 
ELFRIDA, by Ned Buntline. Jan. 1860. 7 illus. Book form: 
wrappers, N. Y. Brady [1860]. 7 illus. 
. THE RIFT AND THE SPRAY, by Septimus Urban 
[Nathan Durner]. Mar. 1860. § illus. 
. THE SWORDMAKER OF THE SANTEE, by Dr. J{ohn] 
H. Robinson. Apr. 7, 1860. 7 illus. 
MORGAN, by Ned Buntline. May 26, 1860. Book form: 
N. Y. Brady [1860]. N. Y. Public Library has: DeWitt, 1861. 
12 illus. 


> 
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[COOPER’S NOVELS ILLUSTRATED BY DARLEY, binder’s 
title. New York, W. A. Townsend & Co., 1859-61.] 32 vols. 
unnumbered. Each vol. has 2 steel engravings after Darley, 
except PRECAUTION, and g or 10 wood engravings. The fol- 
lowing list is an alphabetical arrangement. 

. AFLOAT AND ASHORE 

. THE BRAVO. 

3. THE CHAINBEARER. 

. THE CRATER. 

. THE DEERSLAYER. 

. THE HEADSMAN. 

. THE HEIDENMAUER. 

8. HOME AS FOUND. 

. HOMEWARD BOUND. 

JACK TIER. 
THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS. 

LIONEL LINCOLN. 

3. MERCEDES OF CASTILE. 

. MILES WALLINGFORD. 
THE MONIKINS. 
THE OAK OPENINGS. 
THE PATHFINDER. 
THE PILOT. 
THE PIONEERS. 
THE PRAIRIE. 
PRECAUTION. 
THE RED ROVER. 
THE REDSKINS. 
SATANSTOE. 
THE SEA LIONS. 
THE SPY. 
THE TWO ADMIRALS. 
THE WATER-WITCH. 
THE WAYS OF THE HOUR. 
THE WEPT OF THE WISH-TON-WISH. 
31. WING-AND-WING. 

. WYANDOTTE. 
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NOTE: reissued with same engravings and new title pages, New 
York, J. G. Gregory, 1861-64; New York and Cambridge, Hurd and 
Houghton, 1871-73. See Robert E. Spiller and Philip C. Blackburn, 
A Descriptive Bibliography of the Writings of James Fenimore Cooper, 
New York, 1934. 
SACRED POEMS, by N. Parker Willis. New York, Clark, 
Austin & Smith, 1860. Wood engravings: designs by Darley, 
Eytinge, Ehninger, Morley, Nast and others, 6 by Darley engraved 
by N. Orr & Co. 
FOLK SONGS, selected by John William Palmer. New York, 
Charles Scribner, 1861. 62 wood engravings: after Darley (pp. 
247 and 250, engraved by Anthony); Bellew (1); Eytinge (3); 
Hoppin (4); McLenan (2); Nast (3); and others. See reprint: 
SONGS OF LIFE, 1870. Also: SONGS OF NATURE, 1873, 
a reprint of part of FOLK SONGS, 1861, with additional illus. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. New York, Towns- 
end, 1861; Sheldon H. & Co., 1862-65; Hurd & Houghton, 1866. 
55 vols. Household Edition. Steel engravings: 47 after Darley; 
8 after John Gilbert. 

THE AMERICAN FLAG, by Joseph Rodman Drake, music 
from Bellini by Geo. Danskin. New York, J. G. Gregory, 1861. 
Wrappers. Quarto. 8 leaves. Wood engravings: cover vignette 


and 4 text illus. 


THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER [by Francis Scott Key]. 
New York, James G. Gregory, 1861. Wrappers. Quarto. Words 


and music. Wood engravings: 4 text illus., 2 engraved by N. Orr 


& Co., and 1 by Andrew; and vignette, head of Columbia, on 
bac k cover. 

PAGES AND PICTURES FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
JAMES FENIMORE COOPER, with notes by Susan Fenimore 
C oper. New York. W. A. Townsend & Co., 1861. 40 steel 
engravings: after Darley (28); J. Hamilton (9); C. Schuessele (1); 
J. A. Hows (1); and 1 after portrait by C. L. Elliott of Cooper, 
engraved by W. E. Marshall. Wood engravings: 120 vignettes 


after Darley; 7 after J. A. Hows. 
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THE COOPER VIGNETTES FROM DRAWINGS BY F. O. 
C. DARLEY. New York, James G. Gregory [successor to W. A. 
Townsend & Co.], 1862. Steel engravings: 62 mounted proofs 
before letters each accompanied by guard-sheet with text, from 


COOPER’S NOVELS, 1859-61. 


A VISIT FROM SAINT NICHOLAS [by Clement Clark 
Moore]. New York, James G. Gregory [1862]. Wood engravings: 
5 text illus. and extra-title vignette with tint-block background. 


POEMS, by T. H. Stockton. Philadelphia, William S. & Alfred 
Martian, 1862. Wood engravings: 8 designs, 2 by Darley, 3 by 
Hoppin, others by unidentified artists. “All are engraved by 
Frank R. Stockton, the novelist, who was a half brother of the 
poet, and who began his career as a wood engraver.’’—Sinclair 
Hamilton. 

HUDSON LEGENDS, RIP VAN WINKLE AND SLEEPY 
HOLLOW FROM THE SKETCH BOOK. New York, G. P. 
Putnam, 1864. Wood engravings: after Darley, Hoppin, Hart, 
Huntington, and others. g illus. by Darley engraved by Richard- 
son & Cox. “These are totally different from the illustrations of 
1848 and 1852. ... Most of the illustrations also appeared in the 
Artist’s Edition of the SAETCH BOOK (with 150 engravings) 
published by Putnam that same year.”—Sinclair Hamilton. 


THE VAGABONDS, by J. T. Trowbridge. New York, James G. 
Gregory, 1864. Wood engravings: 4 full-page, 3 text vignettes, 
tint-block backgrounds. Also: New York, Hurd and Houghton, 


A SELECTION OF WAR LYRICS. New York, J. G. Gregory, 
1864. Lettered on cover: WAR PICTURES BY F. O. C. DAR- 
LEY. Lettered on spine: WAR LYRICS. Wood engravings: 
8 plates, tint-block backgrounds, engraved by Filmer after Darley. 
THE STORY OF THE NEW PRIEST IN CONCEPTION 
BAY, by Robert [Traill Spence] Lowell. Boston, E. P. Dutton 
and Co., 1864. 2 vols. in one. New edition. Wood engravings: 


2 frontispieces engraved by John Andrew. 
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THE SKETCH BOOK, by Washington Irving. New York, 
Putnam, 1864. Wood engravings: after Darley and others, 9 
designs by Darley, 5 reprinted from 1848 edition. 


HOME BALLADS BY OUR HOME POETS. New York, 
Bunce & Huntington, 1865. Wrappers. Wood engravings: 4 
illus. Variant edition: identical title but different poetical selec- 
tions, and 3 designs by Darley. 

THE WAR IN THE SOUTH, A HISTORY OF THE LATE 
REBELLION, by Robert Tomes. New York, Virtue & Yorston 
[1865, copyright 1862]. 3 vols. First issue: in parts, 1862-65. 
Steel engravings: 9 plates after Darley and others. 


ENOCH ARDEN, by Alfred Tennyson. Boston, Ticknor and 
Fields, 1865. Wood engravings: 19 designs by Darley, John 
LaFarge, W. J. Hennessy, and E. Vedder. 2 by Darley, one en- 
graved by Kilburn & Mallory, one by Morse. 


THE TRIBUTE BOOK, edited by F. B. Goodrich. New York, 
Derby & Miller, 1865. Wood engravings: 21 after Darley, 


Eytinge, Fenn, Hoppin, Howard, McLenan, and others. One 
after Darley, engraved by Kingdon. 


YANKEE DOODLE. New York, Trent, Filmer & Co. [1865]. 
Wrappers. Wood engravings: 7 in text, vignette on covers. 
THE IRVINGTON STORIES, by M. E. Dodge [Mary Mapes 
Dodge]. New York, James O’Kane, 1865. Wood engravings: 5 
plates engraved by “Anthony-Davis” after Darley. 


HANS BRINKER; OR, THE SILVER SKATES, by M. E. 
Dodge [Mary Mapes Dodge]. New York, James O’Kane, 1866. 
Wood engravings: 4 plates: one after Darley, engraved by Davis; 
3 after Nast. 

FESTIVAL OF SONG: A SERIES OF EVENINGS WITH THE 
POETS, prepared by the author of “Salad for the Solitary” 
[Frederick Saunders]. New York, Bunce and Huntington, 1866. 
Wood engravings: 73 after Darley, W. Homer and others en- 
graved by Bobbett and Hooper, 2 after Darley. 
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GEMS FROM TENNYSON. Boston, Tichnor and Fields, 1866. 
Wood engravings; from English edition, and additional illus. 
after Darley, Eytinge, W. Homer, Kensett, W. Hart, and others, 
engraved by Anthony and others. One after Darley. 


CURIOUS STORIES. New York, Miller, 1867. Reprint of: 
GHOST STORIES, 1846. 


EVANGELINE, A TALE OF ACADIE, by Henry W. Long- 
fellow. Boston, Ticknor and Fields, 1867. Wood engravings: 
8 plates, title vignette, and end-piece. 

THE OPEN POLAR SEA: A NARRATIVE OF A VOYAGE 
OF DISCOVERY TOWARDS THE NORTH POLE IN THE 
SCHOONER “UNITED STATES,” by Dr. I[saac] I. Hayes. 
New York, Hurd and Houghton, 1867. Steel engraving: by Jack- 
man after photo of author. Lithographs: 3 maps. Wood en- 
gravings: 6 plates, 2 after Darley (facing pp. 174, 408), engraved 
by Bogert; other plates after G. G. White, H. Fenn, and author. 
STORIES OF THE SEA, BEING NARRATIVES OF ADVEN- 
TURE selected from the “Sea Tales” [by J. Fenimore Cooper]. 
New York, Hurd and Houghton, 1868. Wood engravings. 
SKETCHES ABROAD WITH PEN AND PENCIL, by Felix 
O. C. Darley. New York, Hurd and Houghton, 1868. Wood 
engravings: 85 full-page and text illus. engraved by J. A. Bogert 
and J. L. Langridge. Some reprinted from Riverside Magazine. 
Continuation with sketches in Appleton’s Journal, May 6, 1871 
Jan. 13, 1872. Also: London, Sampson, Low and Son, 1868. 
Also: Boston, Estes and Lauriat [18go0], entitled: PEN AND 
PENCIL SKETCHES IN EUROPE, with 87 full-page and text 
wood engravings. 

THE HOLIDAYS: CHRISTMAS, EASTER AND WHIT- 
SUNTIDE, by Nathan B. Warren. New York, Hurd and 
Houghton [1868]. Wood engravings: 5 plates and 15 initials. 
ADVENTURES IN THE WILDERNESS; OR, CAMP LIFE 
IN THE ADIRONDACKS, by William H. H. Murray. Boston, 
Fields, Osgood & Co., 1869. Wood engravings: 9 plates engraved 
by Kilburn after H. Fenn and Darley, one after Darley. 
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THE LADY OF THE LAKE, by Sir Walter Scott. New York, 
Hurd and Houghton, 1869. Wood engravings: 6 plates and title 
vignette. 

BALLADS OF NEW ENGLAND, by John Greenleaf Whittier. 
Boston, Fields, Osgood & Co., 1870. Wood engravings: 60 en- 
graved by Anthony after Darley, $. Colman, Eytinge, Jr., Fenn, 
Fredericks, J. Harley, Hennessy, and W. Homer, 2 after Darley. 


THE ATLANTIC ALMANAC, 1870. Boston, Fields, Osgood and 
Company, 1870. Illus. by Darley, W. Homer, Hoppin, and others. 


SONGS OF LIFE [compiled by John Williamson Palmer]. New 
York, Charles Scribner, 1870. 29 Wood engravings: after Darley 
(pp. 55, 56), Eytinge, Fenn, Griswold, Hennessy, Hoppin, and 
MecLenan. Reissue of part of FOLK SONGS, 1861, with 
additional illus. 

POEMS, by Lucretia Maria Davidson. New York, Hurd and 
Houghton, 1871. Wood engravings: 11 plates by J. S. Harley and 
J. A. Bogert after Darley. Steel engravings: 2 plates by A. H. 


Ritchie after portraits, not by Darley. 


POEMS, by Thomas Hood. New York, G. P. Putnam, 1872. II- 
lustrations by Doré, Birket Foster, Seccombe, “‘with new designs 
by Darley and Eytinge.”’ Wood engraving facing p. 308, and col- 


lotype facing p. 331 after Darley. 


MY SUMMER IN A GARDEN, by Charles Dudley Warner. 
Boston, J. R. Osgood, 1872. Wood engravings: 12 plates with 
block-tint backgrounds. 

OLD TOWN FIRESIDE STORIES, by Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Boston, James R. Osgood, 1872. Process-blocks: 11 after Hoppin 
and John J. Harley. Wood engraving: 1 plate after Darley. 


THE “LEATHER-STOCKING” TALES, by James Fenimore 
Cooper. New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1872-74. § vols.: 1. 
DEERSLAYER. 2. LAST OF THE MOHICANS. 3. PATH- 
FINDER. 4. PIONEERS. 5. PRAIRIE. Each with 8 wood 
engravings different from COOPER’S NOVELS, 1859-61. 
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SEA TALES, by James Fenimore Cooper. New York, D. 
Appleton & Co., 1872-74. § vols.: 1. PILOT. 2. RED ROVER. 
3. WATER-WITCH. 4. TWO ADMIRALS. 5. WING-AND- 
WING. Each with 8 wood engravings different from COOPER’S 
NOVELS, 1859 ol. 

THE CLOCKMAKER: SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF SAM- 
UEL SLICK OF SLICKVILLE, by Thomas Chandler Haliburton. 
New York, Hurd and Houghton, 1872. Wood engravings: 6 plates. 
PICTURESQUE AMERICA; OR, THE LAND WE LIVE IN, 
edited by William Cullen Bryant. New York, Appleton [1872 
74]. 3 vols. first issued in parts. Illus. by Darley, Fenn, Gifford, 
H. Martin, Kensett, T. Moran, J. D. Smillie, and others. Steel 
engravings: 2 plates after Darley in Vol. 2 facing pp. 176, 201. 
ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY OF FAVORITE SONG, edited 
by J. G. Holland. New York, Scribner, Armstrong and Co.; Chi- 
cago, Hadley Bros. and Kane [1873]. Wood engravings: after 
Darley, Nast, Church, D. Johnson, Kappes, Hoppin, Hennessy, 


T. Moran, and others; 2 after Darley, pp. 575, 576. 


BOARDING SCHOOL DAYS, by Vieux Moustache [Clarence 
Gordon]. New York, Hurd and Houghton, 1873. Wood engrav- 
ings: 8 plates after Darley and Nast. Eleven chapters in Riverside 
Magazine, 1867. All Nast plates re-printed and one hitherto un- 
published. None by Darley appear in magazine. 


THE SPY, by J. Fenimore Cooper. New York, D. Appleton & 


Co., 1873. Wood engravings: 8, two engraved by Morse, different 
from plates in: THE SPY, COOPER’S NOVELS, 1859-61. 


BRAVE HEARTS, by Robertson Gray [Rossiter Worthington 
Raymond]. New York, J. B. Ford and Company, 1873. Wood 
engraving; 4 plates after Darley, Frank Beard, Stephens, and 
Kendrick, engraved by Harley. 

THE LADY OF LAWFORD, by the author of *““The Holidays” 
[Nathan B. Warren]. Troy, H. B. Nimms [1874]. Wood engrav- 


ings: 15 plates. 
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THE SCOTTISH CHIEFS, by Jane Porter. Philadelphia, 
Porter and Coates, 1875. Wood engravings: 2 plates. 


THE SHEPHERD LADY, AND OTHER POEMS, by Jean 
Ingelow. Boston, Roberts Brothers, 1876. Wood engravings: 
after Darley (1), Eytinge (6), Mary A. Hallock, J. A. Mitchell, 
Granville Perkins, and W. L. Sheppard. 


PIONEERS IN THE SETTLEMENT OF AMERICA, by 
William A. Crafts. Boston, Samuel Walker, 1876-77. 2 vols. 
First issue: 22 semi-monthly parts, 1876-77. Wood engravings: 
g plates after Darley, others by W. L. Sheppard and G. Perkins. 


OUR COUNTRY, A HOUSEHOLD HISTORY FOR ALL 
READERS, by Benson J. Lossing. New York, Johnson & Miles, 
1876-78. 2 vols. First issue: in parts, wrappers, 1875-77. Wood 
engravings: 48 plates and 702 in text. Some not by Darley but 
“over five hundred illustrations” attributed to him on title page. 


GOLDEN SONGS OF GREAT POETS. New York. S. H. 
Leggett, 1877. Photo-process blocks: 36 after Darley, Fredericks, 
Hart, Moran, McEntee, and J. D. Smillie; 3 after Darley. 


DICKENS LITTLE FOLK. New York, John R. Anderson 

AUL. 2. SMIKE. 
3. THE CHILD-WIFE. 4. LITTLE NELL. 5. DANE DUR- 
DEN. 6. THE TWO DAUGHTERS. 7. FLORENCE DOMBY. 
8. DOLLY VARDEN. g. SISSY JUPE. 10. TINY-TIM. 11. 
OLIVER AND THE JEW FAGIN. 12. THE BOY JOE. Wood 


engravings: 12 fronts., 12 identical extra title pages. 


[1878]. Selections, 12 vols.: 1. LITTLE P 


COMPOSITIONS IN| OUTLINE FROM HAWTHORNE’S 
SCARLET LETTER, by F. O. C. Darley. Boston, Houghton, 
Osgood & Co., 1879. Heliotypes: 12 plates, 54 x 41.5 cm, guard- 
sheets with text. First issue: boards. Second issue: Boston, 
Houghton, Mifflin, 1884, plates 45 x 34.5 cm, wrappers, cover- 
title: HAWTHORNE’S SCARLET LETTER. Also issued 


loose in portfolio. 


| 
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THE POETICAL WORKS OF HENRY WADSWORTH 
LONGFELLOW. Boston, 1879-[1883]. 3 vols. in 6. First issue: 
45 parts, wrappers, paged continuously. Vol. 1 imprint: Boston, 
Houghton, Osgood & Co., 1879. Vols. 2 and 3 imprint: Boston, 
New York, Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 1880-[{1883]. Vol. 3 
has title: THE COMPLETE PROSE WORKS OF HENRY 
WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW WITH HIS LATER POEMS. 
Over 600 wood engravings, 32 designed by Darley engraved by 
3ogert (7), Russell and Richardson (3), John Andrew and Son 
(11), Speer (2), Smithwick and French, Schoonmaker, Davis, 
Kilburn, and Damareau; 24 for The Song of Hiawatha. Other 
illustrations by Abbey, Ehninger, Fenn, Fredericks, Frost, W. H. 
Gibson, Hennessy, Reinhart, Sheppard, and others. 


MAJOR JONES’S GEORGIA SCENES. Philadelphia [1880]. 
Reprint of CHRONICLES OF PINEVILLE, 1848. Vol. 14 of 
LIBRARY OF HUMOROUS AMERICAN WORKS. 


THE BELLS, by Edgar Allen Poe. Philadelphia, Porter & 
Coates [1881]. Full morocco. 22 wood engravings by James W. 
Lautenbach after Darley, Fredericks, C. P. King, S. G. Mec- 
Cutcheon, C. A. Northam, G. Perkins. 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW; OR, GLEANINGS FROM MY 
LIFE WORK, by John B. Gough. Hartford, Worthington, 1881. 
Wood engravings: 6 plates after Darley engraved by John Foster, 
Charles Spiegle, N. Orr & Co., John Karst, and J. P. Davis. 


MR. BODLEY ABROAD, by the author of “The Bodleys Afoot.” 
[Horace E. Scudder]. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin, 1881. Wood 
engravings after Darley, W. Homer, H. Fenn, and J. L. F. After 
Darley: apparently hitherto unpublished picture (p. 77), and 
reprints (pp. 152, 154, 155, 157) from SKETCHES ABROAD 
WITH PEN AND PENCIL, 1868. 


LYRICS OF HOME-LAND, by Eugene J. Hall. Chicago, S. C. 
Griggs, 1882. Wood engravings: after Darley (p. 13), W. H. 
Gibson, W. Homer, Moran, Pyle, Reinhart, and others, engraved 


by H. Wolf and others. 
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SKETCH BOOK OF GEOFFREY CRAYON, GENT. [Wash- 
ington Irving]. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1882. Edition de luxe. 
500 copies. Steel engraving by Hall of portrait of Irving by 
Stuart Newton. Wood engravings on India paper, mounted, full 
page and text, after Darley (6 engraved by Herrick, Childs, and 
others), Hoppin, McLenan, Beaulieu, Wm. Hart, Casilear, Mc- 
Entee, Parsons, C. L. Elliott. 


LONGFELLOW’S EVANGELINE. With illustrations by F. O. 
C. Darley. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin, 1883. Photogravures: 
16 plates issued separately, different from those in: EVAN- 


GELINE, 1867, each with guard sheet and quotation. 


THE DARLEY GALLERY OF SHAKESPEAREAN ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, by F. O. C. Darley. New York and Philadelphia, 
Stoddart, 1884. “With text selected by Horace Howard Furness.” 


30 plates in box. folio. 


PLATFORM ECHOES, by John B. Gough. Hartford, Worth- 
ington, 1885. Wood engravings: 227 illus. by Darley, W. L. 
Sheppard and T. W. Williams. 1o full-page wood engravings 


after Dar ley 


BRYANT AND HIS FRIENDS, SOME REMINISCENCES 
OF THE KNICKERBOCKER WRITERS, by James Grant 
Wilson. New York, Fords, Howard, & Hulbert, 1886. 195 large 
paper copies. Steel engraving by T. O. Barlow of Washington 
Irving and his friends, after Darley, p. 146, incorrectly assigned 
to Faed in index. Engraving by Thomas Oldham Barlow, first 


issued separately, folio size, New York, Irving Publishing Co. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE ABBEY, by Regina Maria Roche. 
Chicago and New York, Belford, Clarke & Co., 1887. Wood 
engraving: frontispiece. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 
edited by William Cullen Bryant, assisted by Evert A. Duyckinck. 
New York, Amies Publishing Co., 1888. 3 vols. Illustrated by 


‘ 
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Darley and A. Chappell. 30 photogravures after wash drawings 
by Darley. First issue with text: New York, Johnson, 1886-87, 
in parts, wrappers. First separate issue of plates: matter signed 


proofs, each plate with quotation on guard sheet. Folio, in wooden 


box. 


LEGENDS OF THE SUSQUEHANNA, AND OTHER 
POEMS, by Truman H. Purdy. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1888. Wood engravings: 9 after Darley, others after F. E. 


Lummis. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM THE WORKS OF 
CHARLES DICKENS, by F. O. C. Darley. Philadelphia, Porter 
& Coates [1888]. Two portfolios. 13 photogravure plates, 6212 x 
so cm. Guard sheets with text. First series: 1. CLEMENCY 
NEWCOME AND BEN BRITAIN. 2. LITTLE NELL AND 
HER GRANDFATHER. 3. TONY WELLER. 4. BARNABY 
RUDGE. 5. OLIVER TWIST. 6. JOE GARGARY. Second 
series: 7. CALEB PLUMMER AND HIS BLIND DAUGHTER. 
8. DOLLY VARDEN. 9g. OLIVER TWIST CLAIMED BY 
BILL SYKES AND NANCY. 10. JOHN WILLET AND 
RUDGE. 11. MRS. GARGARY ON THE RAMPAGE. | 12. 
DICK SWIVELER AND QUILP. 13.SAM WELLER. Reprint: 
Boston, Estes and Lauriat, 1892. Printed title and list of plates. 
Green cloth portfolio. 13 plates, 534 x 834 inches, with “Copy- 


right 1888 by Porter & Coates” on each plate. 


PICTURESQUE CALIFORNIA AND THE REGION WEST 
OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, FROM ALAKSKA TO 
MEXICO, edited by John Muir. San Francisco and New York, 
J. Dewing, 1888. 2 vols. issued in 30 parts paged continuously. 
Illus. with etchings and photogravures India proof paper with 
guard sheets; and half-tones, wood engravings and line-cuts 
after Remington, A. I. Keller, Darley, V. Perard, and others. 
One etching, one photogravure after Darley. Reprint: (1889 
91); also Philadelphia, Barrie, (189—- ), 10 vols. Imperial Japan 


edition, 100 copies, plates mounted. The title varies. 
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REFERENCES TO F. O. C. DARLEY CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED 


q 

1. Thomas S$. Cummings, //tstort {nnal f the National Academy of Design Phila- 
lelphia, 1865. pp. 214, 233 

2. Henry T. Tuckerman, B f the Artists, New York, 1867. pp. 471-4 

3, Obituar \ York Times, March 28, 1888; ‘ York £ Post, March 28, 
1888; Philadelphia Telegraph, March 28, 1888 

3. Walter Montgomery, “F. O. C. Darley.” (In American Art and American Art Collec- 
trons, New York, Walker, (1889) 2 vols. I, p. 385-4 I togravure and 14 

s. F. O. C. Darley, Portrait In B Buyer, XXIV, May 1902, 83 

6. Gr r ¢ Wood Engraving, Three Essays by A.V. S. Ant Timothy Cole and 
Eldridce Kingsley, New York, 1915. Includes a list of trated with wood 
ener $, by Darley 

7. Frank Weitenkampf, “Illustrated by Darley.” (In International Studio, LXNX.X, March 
1925, 4$45°9 

8. Elinor Robinette D , Felix Octavius Carr Darley, June 23, 1822-Mar 27, 
In D1 nar f American Biograt 

». Edgar Allen Poe, The Gold Bug, New York, 1928. Inc $a text te by T. O 
Mabbott; introduction by H. Allen; 1 2 reproductior f Darley’ istrations 

I W m Murr Histor f American Graphic Humor, N w Yor \\ t y Muse im, 

1933. I,1 165, 196; 1S., I 157, 158. 

3. 7 re Bolton, .dmerican I Illustrators, New York, 1938. Contains a list of 
Dar work er 1 by Lawrance T} 

1 Bartlett Cowdrey, National Academy of Design Exhibiti Record 1 rs New 
York, 194 

I Frank Weite umpf, “F. O. C. Darley, American Illustrator.” (in .drt Quarterly, 
opr 1947, PI I! 

14. Sit i ton. Early American B Iilustrators, 1670-187 Multigraph, ied 
by the c¢ er, 195 Sol pT A coy f this volur “ey \merican Anti- 

arian S ty ar Pr eton University Library 
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